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makes advertising pay 


... by filling every insertion with practical information 
engineers need and want; by showing distributors 


how they can use the advertising in their own selling; 
by combining many ads into booklets for wide distri- 
bution to engineers — thus adding to the cumulative 





value of the campaign. 


WT he premise upon which the present 
Jenkins campaign is built is this simple 
question—"What can we produce of prac- 
tical value to operating engineers?” 

The result is a series greatly simplify- 
ing one of the confusing jobs every engi- 
neer faces — that of selecting exactly the 
right valve for each application. 

Each spread shows precisely which 
Jenkins valves to use on specific applica- 
tions. Hookup diagrams and tables save 
the engineer time and insure him against 
unwise valve selection. The buyer real- 
izes that Jenkins accepts full responsibil- 
ity for the accuracy of the choices they 
recommend. The series is an engineering 
job —tables and diagrams are prepared 
by a competent consulting engineer 
There is no effort to be amusing. 


Distributors Enthusiastic —The Jenkins cam- 
paign is so soundly planned that it has 
proved most effective in inspiring the 
sales force and suppliers to more vital 
and constructive selling effort. 

Here’s how a few distributors express 
their enthusiasm... 

“That ad in POWER is going over big! 
University of Texas wants fifty copies...” 

“We are very much impressed with 
this material and believe that we should 
benefit greatly by advertising of this 
kind.” 

“Would it be possible to secure two 
additional copies...for replacement of 
the original sent to T. C. Irwin which he 
found necessary to give to one of his 





jobbers’ salesmen, resulting in an order 
from the Gilchrist Timber Co.” 

“Without a doubt the POWER adver- 
tisement is the most outstanding we have 
ever seen...” 

“Mr. Martin reports on his call on the 
Wiley & Wilson Co., Lynchburg, Va., 
consulting engineer, while interviewing 
Mr. W. D. Royal he showed him a copy 
of POWER and Mr. Royal stated that 
this would be a great help in writing 
specifications.” 

And this from a Jenkins salesman — 
“Your advertising campaign is creating 
a great deal of enthusiasm and interest.” 


Branch Managers, Too — Jenkins combined 
the thirteen spreads for 1939 into a book- 
let entitled,“Jenkins Recommends.” 

Of this piece the Atlanta manager says, 
“They are being used by all our sales- 
men to quite an extent and everybody 
seems to think this circular is one of 
the best Jenkins ever put out.” 

The Boston manager writes, “I call it 
one wonderful piece of advertising ma- 
terial and whatever money was spent on 
it I believe will come back to us many 
times over.” 

“This booklet,” says the Philadelphia 
manager, “surely should assist all of our 
salesmen to cash in on many valve or- 
ders this year if they will plan a sys- 
tematic distribution.” 

Many other comments like these indi- 
cate the direct sales value of Jenkins’ 
investment in POWER. 
































Engineer Buys $500 
Worth of Jenkins Valves 
from POWER Advertising 


Robert Dick, Chief Engineer, Su! 


Laundry Co., New York City 
says, “I didn’t know Jenkins mac 


the type of valves I needed unt 
I saw them in their hookup ™ 
POWER. I phoned them !0 
prices and finally purchased s™ 


teen valves, totalling about $50 
through a local supplie: 


Engineer Dick thinks 


Jenkins advertisements are © 
best he’s seen in a lon; e. He 
likes them because the 1] him 
where the different typ*« alve 
should be used, under con 
ditions and for what rposes 


They’re HELPFUL! 
“Advertising in POWER,” 
says, “should be gearec * 
engineer. Some are Pp 
much towards manag 




























(Formerly 2nd 


Sales Promotion Manager, 
The Howe Scale Company, 
Rutland, Vt. 


@® MORNING, 


headline and broadcast bring us por- 


noon, and night, 


tentous news. America is rearming. 

[Throughout the country a desperate 

tor preparedness is under way. 

Unlike 1917, we are faced, today, with 

he possible threat of future foreign 

on, and perhaps with the loss 

| our markets in the western 
phere. 

gigantic task confronts us. Lit- 

nagination is needed to picture 

nagnitude and complexity of the 

Yet with all the publicity the 

s receiving, little has so far been 

t the part industrial advertising 


1y to help win the race against 


let us consider armament. 
let us consider how industrial 
sing can fit into the defense 
1m. 
re are plenty of officials in 
ington, plenty of industrialists 
etroit, Pittsburgh, or Chicago 


can give you pages of figures on 
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the equipment we lack and how they 
plan to supply it. 

But it takes more than figures to 
make people feel that need, to make 
them sacrifice their comforts, their pet 
ideas, and their schemes for personal 
advantage and bury themselves eagerly 
and effectively in a big job. 

Only a vivid appeal in warm, hu- 
man terms can move men to a task 
like ours. 

For a clearer picture of that task 
let’s shut our eyes for just a few min- 
utes and give our powers of imagina- 
tion a little exercise. 

We are shivering in a _ fox-hole 
which we have dug hastily during the 
night in the cold sands of a beach to 
All day 
yesterday and part of the night before 


which we came after dark. 


we rolled monotonously across country 
—you and I and 15,000 others like us, 
jammed into 1'4-ton four-wheel-drive 
trucks, like angleworms in a can, now 
sleeping and now waking to curse our 
empty bellies or the intruding pointed 
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President, 
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Boston 


elbows and knees of our fellow soldiers. 

All we know at the moment is that 
our division is the advance guard of a 
large force, that a hostile landing is 
presumably threatening at this point 
on the coast. We have been told what 
outfits are on our right and left. Short- 
ly after midnight a sergeant from the 
battalion intelligence platoon stumbled 
forward and left a field telephone with 
us to use in reporting any signs of the 
enemy. 

When are we going to get our next 
hot meal? 

What assurance have we that our 
ammunition will be replaced promptly 
once an attack starts? 

Is that our air force that we hear 
patrolling overhead, or is the hum that 
comes down to us through the dark- 
ness the first wave of hostile bombers 
that will dive on us at daylight? 

Where are our anti-aircraft guns 
and how many are there? 

Where is the nearest anti-tank gun? 


Mortar? Heavy machine gun? Is our 
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BALDWIN SOUTHWARK 
Duvsswon of THE BALOWIN LOCOMOTIVE Wenn 





That advertising has its role even in the best 
seller's market is illustrated by this page of 
Baldwin Southwark offering a shell forging 
machine designed to double production 


artillery in position? Who has the 
rockets to signal for laying an emer- 
gency barrage at the waterline? When 
ure the engineers coming with tools 
and barbed wire to build submerged 
entanglements? 

We look down at the weapons in 
our own hands. Are they the newest 
type of automatic rifle; or lacking 
enough of these, are we armed with 
obsolescent bolt action pieces? Did 
they issue you a helmet—or wasn’t 
there... ? 

Oh yes—where do you suppose the 
nearest first aid station is located? 

Buy why go on? 

You have only to think of yourself 
in such a situation for a few brief mo 
ments to sense some of the tension 
which every soldier feels today, as he 
is told repeatedly that from now on 
he must be ready for any emergency 

Food, ammunition, weapons, tele 
phones, four - wheel - drive trucks, 
barbed wire, medical supplies, pyro 
technics, helmets the list is almost 
endless, and the list of materials, parts, 
operations, Tunctions and services re- 
quired to complete and place these 
essentials at the service of the front 
line soldier is beyond the comprehen 
sion of any individual. 

It done at all and done by demo 
cratic methods, it entails teamwork 
such as the world has rarely witnessed. 

And of course this is where adver- 
tising must play a major part. 

Without understanding there can 


be no teamwork; but with advertising 
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we can fill the channels of trade with 
essential information. 

More specifically, here are some 
practical ways in which any industrial 
concern—engaged, or eager to engage 
in working to defend America—can 
use advertising not only to expedite 
the entire program but to make its 
own task run more smoothly and more 
profitably as well. 

1. Make your advertising clear and 
factual. 

2. Make your advertising vivid with 
action pictures, training scenes, etc.; 
but don’t let these crowd out essen- 
tial facts. 

3. Feature literature that gives 
clear, complete information about 
your products or services. The finest 


catalogs of machine tools (for ex- 


KNOW LEDCI 


IS POWER 


Aa industry, ath reserves of energy and 
watratrve feces e sudden demand on all ts re 
sources The machine tool builders of Amenca 
are ready to meet thes cries bn continuetion 
of its traditions! pohcy, ts compeny stends 
pledged to share the knowledge of its en 
gncers with every agency authorized to ard 
the present program of prepe- 


sation for debense 


Jones & Lamson Machine Company 


rete 40. Veeuonw ta 


The front page of this four-page insert does 
not sell goods but rather offers the knowl- 
edge of Jones & Lamson engineers to those 
who need specialized skill in plane produc- 
tion for the country's great aviation program 


imple ) are none too good at a time 
like this to give vital information to 
air, ordnance or naval ofhcers who 
ire negotiating contracts or compar- 
ing bids. 

4. Give your field men up-to-the- 
minute information on new develop- 
ments. A device that serves one of 
your customers well may be useful to 
others. 

§. Use printing to encourage your 
operatives, warn against fifth column- 
ists, inspire patriotism. (Yes, we real- 
ize that patriotism has been unfashion- 
able for about twenty years now, but 
watch it come back in style.) 

6. Give reliable information about 


deliv eries. 





7. Last but not least, when you: 


t 


production is sold out for months to 


come, and it is impossible to promis 
deliveries, advertising still can help you 
to hold the good will of your present 
customers and to lay the foundation 
for the new trade relationships that 
are essential to survival in post-wa 
competition. Obviously this cannot b 
done by urging purchase of good 
which you cannot deliver. But there 
are other values of which people mus: 
be conscious before they become cus 
tomers. For example: you have val 
uable information for them, your 
salesmen are trained to understand 
their problems and to help solve them, 
while your catalogs and bulletins must 
be made familiar to a prospect before 
he can learn to be a customer. Show 
your willlingness to be of service; 
show what your company is doing 


the great preparedness program; show 


to 


how your product is doing its part 
help others do their part. In othe: 
words, never let the world forget o1 
overlook that your company and its 
product are an essential cog in Amer- 
ican industry, always ready and capa 
ble of serving. There is no better way 
to do this than through advertising. 

So advertise these values! Use the 
business papers and direct mail to in 
vite questions, to build up your sales 
men in the eyes of future buyers, and 
to gain a wide distribution and accept 


ance of your catalogs, bulletins, and 


booklets. 
Now is the time to build the bus 
(Continued on Page 84) 





fi fter the war the invasion will come 
P 


With its production booked up for a 9 
time to come, Warner & Swasey advertis"g 
looks far beyond and urges American inc 
try to plan now to cope with foreign tre 
competition which will follow European » 


e 
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If industrial advertising is to rate a professional standing, its practitioners, like 
musicians, writers, artists, sculptors, doctors, lawyers, and engineers must acknowl- 
edge and observe those few principles which have been unquestionably estab- 
lished and are widely recognized by the successful members of their profession 


Au Engineering Approach lo 
Judustriel Aduertising 


@ IT IS a customary preliminary to 
any discussion of the principles of ad- 
vertising to devote some time to the 
question whether advertising is an art, 
a craft, or a profession. The net re- 
sult of these discussions is usually a 
dead heat between a mixture of in- 
spiration, a facility of expression and 
idherence to traditions invariably re- 
ferred to as “fundamentals.” 
Whenever advertising appears to be 
suffering from a rash of fads or over- 
cleverness, some sage of sanity issues 
the rallying call, “Let’s go back to 
fundamentals,” and a wave of appro- 
bation sweeps the advertising press. 
The disturbing feature of this laud- 
ible movement is that the number of 
demonstrable fundamentals is distress- 
ingly small,—no advertising Moses 
having thus far descended from a 
business Sinai with a generally accept- 


Decalogue. 


here are, of course, reams of tes- 

my about advertising as a sales 

, about the need for the coérdina- 

of sales and advertising, about 

choice of media, about market 

irch, about the returns from a par- 

lar ad, campaign, or stunt,—about 

tically everything in the advertis- 

icture except how, specifically, to 

te a successful advertisement. Nor 

is said facetiously. With pitifully 

exceptions the literature of adver- 

g is filled with generalizations and 
pported personal opinion. 

ven advertising’s warmest defend- 

ers cannot but deplore a situation 

re millions of dollars are spent 

ually on the basis, largely, of per- 

opinion. The fact that this 

“ment is quite frequently right en- 
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By W. D. MURPHY 


Advertising Manager, Sloan Valve 
Company, Chicago, and Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Industrial Advertisers 
Association 


hances the hope that there are prin- 
ciples, but does not alter the realiza- 
tion that there is a tragic waste 
chargeable to the priestly class that 
believes in inspiration. Parenthetically, 
those who thunder against the eco- 
nomic waste of advertising could ex- 
pose a really vulnerable spot if they 
concentrated on the waste of uneco- 
nomic advertising. 

An entire article could be devoted 
to quotations from admittedly success- 
ful ad men who have disclaimed any 
surer foundation than their God-given 
intuition and native talent. The copy 
chief of one of America’s great 
agencies writes: 

Advertising books are obsolescent the 
hour they leave the binder’s 

the ideal headline is never more 
than so many words long. Who says so? 
Oh, some psychologist! 


A vice president in charge of adver- 
tising writes me: 

Advertising . . . will never rank among 
the professions—no creative art can be 
systematized and standardized 

Another boasts that he has “broken 
every collegiate law of advertising 
with good results,” but neglects to 
name his college. 

You need not inquire far to find 
that there is a widespread belief that 
advertising cannot be dissected into 
fundamental principles. Most unfor- 
tunately this belief extends into the 
ranks of management, especially in the 
industrial field, and the advertising 
man who prates of his mysterious craft 
to other advertising men finds his 
mysticism a broken reed when com- 
bating the scepticism of management. 
As a consequence the vast majority of 
industrial advertising is written, if not 
to please management, at least under 
its watchful eye. An engineering, le- 
gal, or medical problem will be de- 
cided almost wholly on the opinion of 
the chief engineer, the corporation 


lawyer, or the company doctor, but 


HIS IS THE INTRODUCTION to a subject of vital interest to every 

industrial advertising and marketing executive which Mr. Murphy will 
treat in a series of short articles presenting and discussing the fundamental 
principles of advertising which he has uncovered in an extensive appraisal 
of advertising texts, articles published in recent years, and through corre- 
spondence with scores of industrial advertising men. This material will 
be digested so that each fundamental found to be universally accepted by 
competent judges can be expressed in a single statement, with supporting 
data not exceeding a few paragraphs. One principle will be published each 
month. All readers are invited and urged to contribute their views on this 


subject in general and the specific points which will be presented each 


month. Address your letters to Mr. Murphy, care of this publication, 100 


East Ohio St., Chicago. 
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the industrial advertising man who 
can use his professional qualifications 
to over-ride management is as rare as 
the Dodo. 

There are other manifestations that 
idvertising has no professional stand- 
ing, no principles of practice. Ask 
anyone how to become a doctor, an 
engineer, a lawyer, an accountant,— 
yes, a bricklayer, machinist or carpen- 
ter,—and the answers are obvious. But 
if a young man or woman wishes to 
enter advertising the advice given is 
chaotic, to say the least. Frankly, the 
sine qua non of a career in advertising 
is to get an advertising job by any 
means available. Once in the field you 
ire automatically an advertising man 
and are free to refer to yourself as 
such, regardless of qualifications. 

The expression, “Experience is a 
great teacher,” is one of those half- 
truths that often does more harm than 
good, for the benefits of experience 
come only from correct interpretation. 
To have incorrectly evaluated expe- 
riences for years 1S far worse than to 
have the healthy curiosity of a novice. 
Yet many an advertising practitioner 
has gained respect for his opinions on 
nothing more tangible than his own 
personality and his ability to stay in 
the field. This curious condition is 
responsible in a large measure for the 
attitude of industrial management to- 
ward the advertising department. 

If the picture is really as dismal as 
I have painted it, you may wonder 
why industrial advertising, notoriously 
hard to measure for effectiveness, 
should so often register signal suc- 
cesses, why sO many companies can 
relate “before and after” experiences 
that prove the effectiveness of their 
advertising. Well, a hundred mediocre 
salesmen can dispose of more goods 
than none at all, and I am inclined to 
believe that sheer weight of advertis- 
ing is far too frequently substituted 
for careful thinking,—that a quantity 
of slipshod publicity accomplishes re- 
sults which could have been attained 
more economically. This suggests that 
one fundamental might be expressed 
in terms of the physical size of the 
advertising, other factors being equal 
—of which more later. 

To a number of industrial adver- 
tising men this situation is not only 
untortunate but unnecessary. There 
are those who believe that the success 
of advertising is more than fortuitous; 
that the elements of advertising suc- 


cess can be expressed as fundamental 
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This plaque was presented to Wilmer H. 
Cordes, manager sales promotion and ad- 
vertising, American Steel & Wire Company, 
Cleveland, last month in recognition and 
appreciation of his efficient chairmanship in 
promoting the Home Furnishings Educa- 
tional Institute, the educational center of 
the furniture industry in the United States 


principles; that the observance of these 
principles is not inconsistent with 
imagination, ingenuity and persuasive- 
ness in presentation; that many of 
these principles are commonly known 
and commonly ignored in favor of the 
latest fad or fetish. The seed of this 
belief is already taking root in the 
National Industrial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation under the name of Profession- 
al Development; it has flowered re- 
cently in the “Tell All” campaign of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
This is as it should be. What is 
more natural than that industrial ad- 
vertising men, working with and for 
engineers, should adopt an engineering 
approach to industrial advertising? 
Many of our industrial advertisers are, 
by education, engineers themselves. 
Perhaps, at a not too distant date, 
there will be a profession—Advertis- 
ing Engineering. Fantastic? Now, 
perhaps yes. But what of Industrial 
(or Management) Engineering? Until 
Taylor demonstrated the principles of 
scientific management the human ele- 
ment in industry was considered too 
imponderable to be systematized. In 
the early years of this century exactly 
the same arguments were being ad- 
vanced against scientific management 
as are heard today against scientific 
advertising. Today, however, we have 
a vastly enlarged store of knowledge 
about psychology and immeasurably 
greater facilities for the scientific 
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study of mental reactions to stimuli. 

Now, with a generous admissio: 
that native talent and attitude play 
large part in the practice of amy call 
ing, there are only two inescapab 
conclusions: either (1) successful ad 
vertising is based on recognizable prin 
ciples, or (2) it is not. And tho 
who maintain it is not, defend the 
position on the assumption that cre 
tive thinking and expression cannot | 
regulated by inflexible laws. 

The truth of the matter is th 
there is a good deal of misconceptior 
—no, sheer bunk!—about the practic 
of the creative arts, assuming for t! 
sake of the critics that advertising falls 
within this sacrosanct circle. Music, 
the language of moods, unfettered by 
words,—surely it enjoys unhampered 
freedom of expression. But no, the 
science of musical sounds is as pre 
cise as the tenets of engineering. 
Every musical instrument is a demon 
stration of the physical laws of vibra 
tion and disobedience of the laws re 
sults in an imperfect instrument. Nor 
is the composer less restricted. He 
may let his imagination run riot, but 
only within the limitations of the laws 
of harmony, or his creation will be 
noise, not music. 

The writer is free to say what he 
will, in any form he may choose, but 
the professional writer only becomes 
professional when he produces that 
which is accepted by a reading public. 
No successful author violates the prin- 
ciples of his vocation. W. Somerset 
Maugham dispels the illusion of un- 
restrained genius: 

At the risk of shocking the reader w 
thinks the writer's inspiration should be 
uninfluenced by practical considerations, | 
must further tell him that writers quite 
naturally find themselves impelled to write 
the sort of thing for which there 
demand. 

Surely the painter or the sculptor 
is untrammeled. Just spend a few 
minutes going over the catalog of an) 


art school and note the courses on per- 
/ 


spective, anatomy, color harmony, de- 
sign and a dozen other fundamentals 


which the “purely creative” artist 
must master. 
Thus to anyone who considers the 


rigorous preparation required for the 
professional pursuit of the arts, it 1s 
apparent that the advertising mn, 


posing as a creative artist yet disdain- 
ing the rules, is a colossal egotist, de- 
ceiving only himself. His attitude «oes 
not contribute anything of value 0 
our knowledge of advertising: it mere- 
(Continued on Page 79) 
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nemeling the Industrial Product 
with Movies or Slidefilms 


Eight uses for the four types of films which may be 


employed to dramatize or clarify industrial products 


@ INDUSTRY today has developed 
Of these 
the first four have as their purpose 


five different uses for films. 


(1) time and motion study; (2) per- 
sonnel relationship; (3) safety; (4) 
These are applications with 
which sales and promotion depart- 


welfare. 


ments are not particularly concerned. 

It is the fifth type of film—the one 
covering various phases and aspects of 
management that is of real concern to 
the sales and sales promotion depart- 
ments of any organization in the in- 
dustrial field. 

Before discussing the elements in- 
volved in films it should be pointed 
out that there are four basic types of 


hlms used by industry today. These 


Sound motion pictures; (2) 
Sound slidefilms; (3) Silent motion 
pictures; (4) Silent slidefilms. 

Each of these has its specific ap- 
tion and place in the industrial 
eting program. The type of prob- 
em, the budget limitations, the type 
ot audience to which the picture is 
addressed, and the direct purpose to 
de accomplished will all determine the 


awe 
>) 


exact form a picture will take. 
stually, before any thought is 
g to the kind of picture or even to 
the story treatment, the most funda- 
mental consideration is that of deter- 
mining the specific problem to be 


so'ved by the picture. 
ce the problem has been isolated 
comes the no mean task of find- 


ing the answer or answers to the 
problem. 

After the answer or answers to the 
problem have been developed, checked, 
rechecked, and proven to be without 
fallacy, then a story can be outlined 
to give the audience exactly the de- 
sired impression or impressions. 

In scheming the story treatment, 
the ultimate reaction expected from 
the audience as a result of the impres- 
sions left by the film is also extremely 
important. 

The specific audience to which your 


When Making Films — 


1. Be sure of your problem 
2. Be sure of your facts 


3. Check every point for 
authenticity 


4. Make your story real- 
| istic 
5. Plan your picture for 
your audience 
_ 6. Make your story as in- 
| teresting as your budget 
| will permit 
7. Make your story easy to 
| understand 


| 8. Prove every statement 
that requires proof 
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picture may be shown will in a great 
measure help to determine the exact 
story, and whether your picture will 
need to be a movie or a slidefilm. 

A picture that is to be shown to a 
general or non-technical audience is 
usually an informative picture, while 
a picture created for a technical audi- 
ence—an audience consisting of men 
in industry or professions—is most 
often an instructional or educational 
film. 

The general or non-technical audi- 
ence will be most responsive to a pic- 
ture that has an element of romance 
or drama in it to maintain interest. 
For this reason a movie may probably 
be best suited for a picture designed 
for consumers, students, or club 
groups. Sound will speed up such a 
picture and enable you to cram it full 
of workage, but projection circum- 
stances may require a silent movie. 
This can all be easily checked. Re- 
member that subconsciously a general 
type of audience may compare your 
picture with theatrical movies they 
have seen and so the business film must 
be schemed to maintain interest. 

For showing to technical audiences, 
where the imparting of information is 
the important thing, both movies and 
slide film are serviceable. The budget 
available and the problem will help to 
determine which will be advisable. 
Drama and romance are not neces- 
sarily essential parts of pictures ad- 
dressed specifically to technical audi- 
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The versatility of motion pictures for promotion of industrial products is well illustrated by 
these shots from “The Bugaboo of Bugville,"’ Westinghouse's new allegorical full-color film in 
which personifications of malaria, scarlet fever, strep, and cold germs wage war on mankind, 
but are ultimately destroyed by the deathray of the Sterilamp, Westinghouse's new ultraviolet 
apparatus for use in food industries. The models made of rubber stretched over flexible 
frame work were sixteen inches high. The film was produced by Luther Reed, New York, 
and is now being shown at the Westinghouse exhibit at the New York World's Fair 


ences, They are in the mood to digest 
tacts and information pertaining to 
their work. Since pictures can pre- 
sent facts convincingly the mere vis- 
ualization of the story lends interest 
that may not be materially enhanced 
by a framework of dramatic action. 

Sound and silent films each have 
definite purposes in appealing to tech- 
nical audiences. With sound on a 
movie or a slidefilm the same story is 
repeated every time without change. 
Silent movies or slidefilms permit a 
flexible presentation each time which 
may have advantages in discussing 
highly complicated subjects, or in go- 
ing before different types of audiences. 

The recent tec hnicolor movie for a 
large steel company giving its produc- 
tion story, and which has proved uni 
versally popular, is highly technical in 
content, but non-technical in the 
script This film is equally acceptable 
tor general showing or for screening 
if technic | meetings. 

On the other hand, films dealing 
with sausage making, with the proper 
methods of commercial laundering, 
with the manufacture of roofing, with 
the evolution of cutting tools, are ex 
tremely specific and technical in their 
handling, since they have been built to 
fit audiences of men in definite trades 
or professions. These would be almost 
entirely unsuitable for showing before 
general audiences. 

To a degree, the type of illustrations 
will affect the cost of any picture. 
Dramatic action, involving the con- 
struction of sets, can be more expen- 
sive than location shooting. The size 


of the cast, the amount of art work, 
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charts and diagrams, and finally the 
number of different shots are all points 
that pertain to production costs. A 
story can be schemed with economy 
foremost in mind, but it is possible 
that an extremely limited budget may 
actually affect the final impression 
given by your film. Certain methods 
of putting over a point can be cheaper 
than others, but also less effective, 
with the result that some part of your 
audience may not be convinced. 

It always must be kept in mind that 
your picture should be produced so 
that your audience—the audience for 
which your picture is schemed—will 
understand the pictures and the words 
in every instance. If the audience 
fails in this, then some part of your 
message will be weakened and your 
story will be partly untold. 

Technical subjects of so very many 
different types lend themselves to the 
filmic method that it seems logical to 
outline the various uses to which films 


may be put in the industrial held. 


THe PLtant Story—Probably the 
most familiar type of industrial film 
today is that in which at least a part 
or even the entire movie or slidefilm 18 
devoted to a trip through the spon- 
sor’s plant. This is actually a modern 
realization of “taking the mountain to 
Mohamet.”” Such a picture affords the 
opportunity to introduce the executive 
personnel, point out the manufactur- 
ing facilities of a specific industry, 
and vividly demonstrate the extra care 
in production that mere literature or 
word of mouth argument by salesmen 
does not convincingly prove. Such a 


picture has many uses: It may be used 
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to obtain new jobbers, for here th: 
are shown the plant behind the prod 
uct. It may be shown to consumers 
if the plant story is of sufficient i: 
terest. It may be used to pep up jol 
ber salesmen, since such a film wou 


show them the organization back of 
the product. It may be used to pro 
to customers that here is an orga 
ization worthy of consideration. But 
the story will need to vary if the film 
is to have a limited use, as compared 
to a picture that is intended for broad 
use. 

THe INstiruTioNaAL Story—This 
goes beyond the mere plant story, and 
actually may have a great deal of the 
plant story in it. But an institutional 
picture will probably be meant for 
broader circulation and will have a 
purpose perhaps involving goodwill, 
prestige, and size. It may trace the 
history of an industry, to show the 
international scope of a manufactur- 
ers’ activities, or to show the evolu- 
tion of a basic product. Pictures have 
been produced based on all these 
themes for purely institutional pur- 
poses. 

Sates TRaINING—Here is one of 
the most common and yet one of the 
most abused uses for industrial films. 
In treating the technical subject so 
that the salesman will absorb the facts 
and make them part of his selling 
story the first rule to observe is “‘tools 
not rules.” 

In two films covering lubricating 
oils for production machinery we have 
a typical example of a wrong way and 
a right way to use films in sales train- 
ing. One company spent $15,000 for 
a motion picture in which a naked 
factual expositon of lubricating oils 
was built for the education of jobber 


salesmen. The language of the pi 
ture had been toned down to semi- 
technical levels, but so rapidly did the 
facts come that it took many show- 
ings to get the points over, and even 
then the salesmen weren’t certain of 
when and where to use this informa- 
tion. 

By contrast, a competitive oil com- 
pany spent only a few thousand dol- 
lars on a slidefilm in which actual 
sales situations were illustrated. | hese 
were situations in which the salesmen 
in the audience could actually visual- 


ize themselves. The facts were «given 


in the way these men could best retain 
them in their minds. They saw }y 
example the one best story told the 


one best way and had only to relive 











































ese incidents to have the answers 


hen the occasion arose. The $15,000 
ovie could have been given the same 
reatment and with the added advan- 
vse of motion for increased believ- 
lity would have done a better job 
but in actual performance the 
slidefilm accomplished a great deal 

PRODUCTS IN OPERATION—Because 
of the frequent impracticability of 
carrying samples in the industrial sales 
field, films can readily be utilized to 
show products in operation or use. In 
iddition to making possible closeup 
shots from every camera angle, as well 
as permitting detailed showings of 
every step in the product’s use, it is 
easy with pictures to compare a spe- 
cific product or line of products with 
an older product or a competitive line 
in a manner that is convincing. And 
every single second is utilized in ex- 
planation and not the physical work of 
operating the product. 

Recently a large manufacturer of 
business machines seeing the futility of 
trying to send a complete set of his 
machines for demonstration to a pros- 
pect in South America produced a film 
of his machines in use in a similar 
situation in the United States, sent 

film to his salesman and enabled 
him to put on as convincing a sales 
demonstration as if he had actually 
p the expensive set of computing 
lines—and gave him the added 
novelty of a “picture show” which 
still seems greatly to interest all of us. 
ACHING AND INSTRUCTING—In 
technical and industrial fields 
it is often necessary to instruct 
mers in the proper use or opera- 
t a product to obtain the ex 
pected results, the filmic method is 
rly finding greater acceptance. 
Pr nstructing packing house work- 
the proper method for stufhng 
es, through the explanations to 
mechanics about serving shock 
rs, we find these and many 
ol recent examples of films having 
basic purpose teaching or in- 
on other than sales training. 
se alone has meant greatly de- 
c 1 expense in minimizing the 
of personal contact work by 
crews required for training 
workers. 
tS CONVENTION—With films it 
ble to have sales conventions 
tor manufacturer’s own sales- 
ut tor every one of the jobber 


n. One of the most pretentious 
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IN FEEL 
FORMS SLIPPEL 


BY SLIPPING 





These two strips from the sound slidefilm "The Whole Story" of Standard Register Company, 
Dayton, illustrates how this medium has been used effectively to emphasize the sales points 
of the company's perforated form system. The film was produced by Haig and Francisco, 
Chicago, and consists of eighty frames and runs for about nine minutes. Used in direct selling 


examples of this is a recent half-day 
sales convention held in thirty differ- 
ent cities and conducted almost en- 
irely with films. These meetings 
opened with a short personal talk by 
a factory representative, but from 
there on the speech by the president, 
the trip through the plant, the ex 
planation of the company’s research 
facilities, the announcement of the 
new selling plans, the announcement 
of the new advertising plans, and the 
sales training period, were all told in 
thirty different cities the one best pre- 
determined way, exactly as developed 
by intense research and planning. The 
result has been to bring the jobber 
salesman definitely closer to the manu- 
facturer than ever before. 


INTRODUCING New Propucts—lIn 


1940 


the industrial field where it has been 
found advantageous to utilize drama 
and showmanship in merchandising 
new products to salesmen, jobbers, and 
even to prospective consumers, films 


ire being used to introduce new prod 





ucts and services. New developments 
can be presented in film in a startling 
manner and a story unfolded that will 
build up important points and give 
exactly the impressions desired. 

OrnHer Uses—Many other uses for 
ilms have been found. They include 
price VS. quality; the service story; 
comparison of items in a line, and 
many others. Also many combinations 
o! all the above hav e been de 
\ eloped. 

But the important fact is that films 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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Seruice lo Indushuy Is Keynole 
of Guly's Campaign 


Business paper copy featuring new booklet promotes 
helpful services of Gulf’s Lubricating engineers 


@ ALTHOUGH it has been a stand- 
ard function of the company for some 
time, the Gulf Oil Corporation this 
year decided to place greater emphasis 
ind more showmanship behind its 
Periodic Consultation Service, with the 
result that this service now is being 
featured in all the company’s indus- 
trial ad\ ertising, promotional and sales 
eftorts. 

“This coéperative service,” says H. 
P. Hobart, general manager of lubri- 
cating sales, “is a practical cost-re- 
ducing plan we are making available 
to the manufacturing, utility, trans- 
portation, mining and construction in- 
dustries, at no extra cost. No special 
marketing problem led to its estab- 
lishment. Rather, it is the culmina- 
tion of years of development and plan- 
ning on the part of Gulf to be of 
greater help to industry in line with 
the company’s basic _ sales policy. 
While Gulf, naturally, is interested 
n selling industrial lubricants, the 
primary objective of this service is to 
help industry secure more efhcient 
lubrication, resulting in better per- 
formance for machinery, lower main 
tenance costs, and more efhcient pro 
duction.’ 

The company cla ms that this sery 
ice will help operating ofhcials save 
money in thes« Seven Ways: Improve 
plant production; reduce maintenance 
costs; reduce power consumption ; im- 
met hods { reduce 


prove application 


spoilage eliminate waste of lubri 

cants; eliminate fire and accident haz- 

irds; reduce depreciation charges. 
Backbone of this cost-reducing pro- 


gram is Gulf’s corps of engineer-sales 
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men. Before going farther, let us ex- 
All of Gulf’s sales 


emissaries for industrial lubricants are 


plain about them. 
also trained engineers. They are right 
at home in any type of plant or fac- 
tory, or with any piece of machinery. 
They are able to talk the same lan- 
guage as their customers or prospective 
customers. That is why actual photo- 
graphs of Gulf engineers extending 
service in industrial plants are the 
dominant feature of the company’s in- 
dustrial advertising. 

The descriptive booklet, which is 


sent free upon request, explains the 


H. P. HOBART 


Mr. Hobart is general manager of Gulf's 
lubricating sales and heads the large organi- 
zation of engineer-salesmen which is carrying 
on company's new industrial sales program 


service in short, snappy fashion w 
the aid of copious illustrations show 
ing the Gulf lubrication engineer ac 
tually in the various plants. 

“The first step toward lower ope: 
ating costs,” says the booklet, “is to 
ask Gulf to send a lubrication enginee: 
to make an initial study of your lub: 
cation conditions if he sees no 
opportunity for improvement, he does 
if he be 


lieves that improvements can be made, 


not hesitate to say so 


he gives you definite recommendations 
as to types of lubricant and applica 
tion methods . when he gives you 
the reasons for his recommendations, 
you can be the sole judge as to whet 
or not you put them into practice 
You are under no obligation in any 
way whatever.” 

After this, according to the book 
let, comes a consistent, year-round et- 
fort to increase lubrication efficiency 


? 


It states: “After you adopt the Gulf 
engineer’s recommendations, he will 
thereafter make periodic service calls 
at your plant. He will note changed 
conditions and consult with your op- 
erating men regarding new deve 
ments from a mechanical standpo 
On the occa 


sion of such calls, he will look fo 


affecting lubrication. 


further means of increasing the 
ciency of your lubrication and cutting 
your costs. Then he will discuss prog 
ress together with any additional rec- 
ommendations he believes shoul 
made.” 

One page of the booklet urges the 
customer to keep cost records which 
will reveal the efficiency of his 
cation. It points out that many p!int 
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advanced Lubricetion Service, you con 
s pressing need for Operating Econ- 
rite for your free copy of the booklet. 


business paper space is now featuring ‘Gulf Periodic Consultation Service” which is fully explained in a booklet which shows how Gulf's engineer-salesmen will 


operators to benefit from the advanced knowledge and skill in industrial lubrication developed by Gulf's large staff of technologists during recent years 


keep lubricant costs but few keep rec- 
ords which reveal their actual lubrica- 
tion costs, stating: 

To determine your lubricant costs, 
ll you need to do is sum up at the 
end of a given period how much has 
been paid out for lubricants, and com- 
ire that sum with a previous period. 
Actual 


uld show definitely the influence 


lubrication costs, however, 

of lubrication on operating and main- 
ince costs and plant efficiency 

Mar 

I J 


ch they have made up for the pur- 


operators use special forms 


pose of keeping lubrication costs, and 


will be pleased to coéperate with 
in planning such forms and set- 
up a practical lubrication cost- 
ding system.” 
\ tactful sales message is delivered 
he page devoted to “New lubri- 
cants and advanced knowledge for to- 
day's exacting requirements.” Here, it 
inted out, Gulf Periodic Consul- 
m Service provides a means of tak- 
idvantage of the advanced knowl- 
which has been applied to the 
itacture and use of lubricants in 
past few years and that Gulf’s 
tists have developed lubricants 





suited for the requirements of 
's precision-built machinery. 
overing all industries in thirty 
from Maine to New Mexico,” 
ooklet says, “Gulf’s large staff of 
engineers applies this advanced 
edge of lubrication to operating 
ems of hundreds of 
s each day . 


Gulf cus- 
. » You can get the 
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“This advanced lubrication service 
helped us teduce operating costs’ 


Sov Operating Officials 





GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


vives you a practical cost-reducing tool you can put to u ork at ounce! 
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benefits of this advanced knowledge 
of lubrication through Gulf Periodic 
Consultation Service.” 

Although they already were well 
schooled and ground in the fundamen- 
tals of lubrication engineering, Gulf’s 
staff of engineer-salesmen from thirty 
states were given an intensive course 
of training at two technical sales 
schools conducted in Pittsburgh prior 


to the launching of the advertising 


campaign in May announcing the 
service. 
After being thoroughly familiar- 


ized with every phase of the program, 
the salesmen were sent out into the 
field with a neat and attractive folder 
booklet, “Gulf 

Service,” re- 


which included the 


Periodic Consultation 
prints of ads in business and technical 
publications featuring the booklet, 
and suggested talks to be used in pre- 
senting the booklet in person to pros- 
pects and customers. 

In the suggested sales talk, two rep- 
resentations are given: 

A—For new prospects (those with 
whom the salesman has not made very 
much progress, and those who do not 
have adequate appreciation of the high 
caliber of Gulf service or the quality 
of Gulf products). 

B—For old (those to 
whom Gulf has been selling a good 


customers 


share of their requirements). 
Salesmen are advised not to repeat 
the sales talk word for word but to 
drop its thoughts into their conversa- 
tion as the interview develops, bring- 
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ing out the points which they think 
most appropriate for that particular 
occasion. 

To old customers, it is explained 
that the service already may be in use 
in their plants, and that the booklet 
will help to clarify the mutual ob- 
jectives toward which the Gulf engi- 
neer and the plant operating men are 
striving. 

In talking to new prospects, the en- 
gineer-salesman says in effect: 

“Mr. Smith, I’ve talked to you from 
time to time about Gulf lubrication, 
but today I want to talk to you about 
this booklet (handing prospect book- 
let). 
It has been featured in our advertis- 


Maybe you’ve heard about it. 


ing during the past month or so. This 
booklet deals with industrial lubrica- 
tion from all angles. It isn’t a text- 
book, and it’s very brief, but I believe 
it will give you a better appreciation 
of the far-reaching influence lubrica- 
tion can have on your operating costs 

We can’t take very much credit 
for writing this booklet—it has writ- 
ten itself from experience in thousands 
of plants like yours . . . Gulf is making 
a sincere effort to help plant operat- 
ing men get closer to the problems of 
. Our 


business, of course, is selling oil, but 


lubrication—and save money . . 


we want to go further than that. We 
want to codperate with you, to help 
you place lubrication on a more efh- 
cient basis—then let you decide 
whether or not you are justified in 
(Continued on Page 75) 
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GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 








reduce maintenance costs 
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Marketing vitamins to manufacturers of foods and 
food products is a long and tedious undertaking 


Putting the Staff of Life Rach 
Inte the Loaf of Bread 


@ Getting the country prepared ror 


war Tocusses attention on armaments 
! 


| 
ind mechanica equipment with but 


, 
n the regular neces 


h 


sities of life sucl 


little comment « 
1s clothing ind 
food. True, with regard to the lat 
ter, it often is jestingly remarked that 
in army travels on its stomach. But 
in the case of extended warfare, the 
nourishment of the civilian popula 
tion as well is the soldier and sailor 
is of equal importance if they are to 
function ethciently to back up the 
fighting forces. 

With a realization of these facts, 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Public Health service, 
wrote in a recent issue of the Journal 


of American Medical Association: 
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Without thought, the average per 
son might contend that things are 
different in America with its bounti 
ful supply of foodstuffs, but the old 
contention that an average American 
diet is defense enough against vitamin 
deficiencies has by now been pretty 
well riddled 
eat them, do not deliver the vitamin 


] 


supposed to, research 


Modern foods, as We 


values they ar 
has shown. That the American pub 
ic ms Vitamin conscious 1S evident by 
the most casual observation of the 
lrug t 1 even tl n food 
lrug counters and even those in foor 


s 


stores where prominent d splay 


given numerous vitamin capsules and 
extracts. Beyond this, how ever, 1S an- 
other movement to give the public 
the vitamins it needs in its daily foods, 
headed up by leading pharmaceutical 
manutacturers W ho are directing their 
efforts to food manufacturers. 
Among the leaders in this field is 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, 
N. J., whose vitamin division, under 
the direction of Paul J. Cardinal, is do- 
ing a noteworthy job of furthering a 
major role for vitamin-restored and 
vitamin-fortified foods. For well over 
1 year this company has been featuring 


pure vitamin substances in special ad- 
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Synthene Vitermns Needed in nm 
Modern Nutritione! Strategy 
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HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. - NUTLEY, N 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS 








Current copy of the Vitamin Division, Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Inc., is stressing the impor- 
tance of proper nutrition in the prepared- 
ness program and announcing lower prices 


vertising to food industries in Food 
Field Reporter and Food Industries. \n 
addition it recently started a scheduk 
of special advertising to particul 
branches of the food industry 
American Baker, American Mill 
Bakers Helper, Milling Production and 
Northwestern Miller. 


which is shown herewith, has been ck 


Typical copy, 
signed to awaken food manufacturers 
to the realization that the public, and 
especially the housewife, is vitamin 
conscious and is selecting its foods ac 
cordingly. 

Two major points of resistance 
which have confronted vitamin pro 
ducers, the American Medical Asso 
ciation acceptance and price, are 
gradually being overcome by diligent 
educational work along with research 
and perfecting of manufacturing 
processes. 

The matter of price is practically 
no longer a factor and this is ex 
pected to impart added impetus to the 
entire movement for vitamin restora 
tion and fortification of foods. Hofl 
mann-La Roche announced price re- 
ductions in its July copy. In its direct 
mail to the milling industry, for 
stance, it points out that the cost 
pure vitamin B, (thiamin) to restore 
the whole wheat B, level to a whit 
patent flour now gets down to unde! 
fifty cents a barrel; that a poj 


loaf of white bread can be brought 


up to the whole wheat B leve BI 
§00 units for only about 1/7 to | 6 
of a cent per loaf. To the soft drink 
industry it is saying that 500 Ir 

0 


national Units of B, can be put 
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wenty-nine ounce bottle of bever- 
for around a quarter of a cent. 
Similar statements about vitamin C 
also being made, one bulletin 
inting out that under the new price 
schedule the addition of each 100 In- 
sational Units of Vitamin C to a 
uct involve an increased cost of 
only 4/100 of a cent. 
But as indicated before, price has 
been the only ceterrent to vitamin 
oration and fortificaton of foods. 
Some of the big food companies, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cardinal, are still hesi- 
about venturing into this prac- 
pending further pronouncements 
on the subject in Washington. Others 
se products are marked with the 
Seal of Acceptance of the A.M.A. are 
oing slowly for the reason that, al- 
though the medical, association has 
me on record as openly “encourag- 
n vitamin restoration, the types of 
food products approved for restora- 
ure still limited. 
\s a key producer of the actual 
vitamin substances, Hoffmann-La 
Roche therefore has been extremely 
careful in trying to keep vitamin for- 
tification within scientific and logical 
In rendering counsel to food 
companies it always points out the 
current attitude of such bodies as the 
\.M.A. Council on Foods and the 
F.D.A. in Washington, and does not 
hesitate to discourage a prospective 
customer if it believes that vitamin 
heation of its product is not scien- 
tifically justifiable. Mr. Cardinal points 
out that it would jeopardize the whole 
trend in nutrition if some com- 
panies would step out now with ill- 
idvisedly fortified products and with 
extravagant claims such as led the 
public to look upon vitamins with 
skepticism during the earlier period of 
ballyhoo a number of years ago. 
rketing a product so highly tech- 
1s Vitamins naturally calls for a 


gr deal of development work and 


patience which is all a part of the sell- 
rocedure. Demonstration work 
food manufacturer, for in- 

in almost every case consists 

ot ng his product assayed for pres- 
tamin content, then running ex- 

nts with the recommended vita- 

it one or more points in his 
then having further assays so 

he extent of loss in added vita- 

ilues may be determined. If 

| ire high the whole process has 
repeated. The high cost of this 

wi ind the amount of time that is 
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WILL YOUR LABEL SATISFY HER? 


St is typical of thousands of American Housewives who 
& 


are beginning to adopt an added standard in judging 
food products and advertising claims for them 
She is going to require | igh Vitamin value and you will 
not be able to hold her interest with mere general state- 
ments. She is going to insist on specif declarations, so 
many units of vitamin B,, so many of Cand she will 
know herself whether the amounts named are a meaning- 


less gesture or worth while 


For Mrs. American Housewife is coming to know her vita 


mins, to realize for example that vitamin B, is required for 


} 


growth and nerve stability, and influences appetite and 
carbohydrate metabolism; and that vitamin C maintains 
the intercellular cementing substance of connective tissues, 


is necessary for normal tooth structure and firm gums, for 


capillary resistance, and has an anti-infective influence. She 
knows that these two vitamins especially may be destroyed 
or lost in modern processing and cooking, that they now 
ean be restored and that medical authorities and nutritional 


experts endorst Vitamin restoration in foods 


Have your pre luets been assayed for vitamins? Can they 
really be said to be “vitamin-rich”? Consult us without 
obligation, let us tell you how to build up vitamin potencies 


to meet these new requirements 


And if you already know the answers and expect to be 
buying crystalline synthetic vitamin B, (thiamin chloride) 
or vitamin ( (ascorbic acid) over the coming months, let 
us show you how we are best equipped to be your exclusive 


sour e of supply. HOFFMANN.-LA ROCHE, INC, «NUTLEY, N.J 
VITAMIN DIVISION 


hy 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. weet 
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Beginning last Fall, Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., launched thought-provoking copy like this in 
publications serving the food field to stimulate action for more vitamin-fortified foods 


necessary has also been a _ retarding 
factor. 

It can also be seen that there is a 
great deal of coérdination needed be- 
tween the various factors involved in 
marketing work of this character. For 
example, take the present question of 
increasing the vitamin B, content of 
white bread. It’s the center of discus- 
sion among the milling and baking in- 
dustries and the probably eventual an- 
swer will be in vitamin fortified flour 
—that is, white flour to which the mil- 
ler has, by addition of the pure syn- 
thetic vitamin, restored the B, level of 
his product to the thiamin level in the 
wheat grain. Millers, naturally, have 
proceeded with caution, wanting first 
of all to have some demand for such 
flour from the baking industry. 

Meanwhile the baker has been con- 
fronted with the high vitamin yeast, 
with all sorts of promotion on behalf 
of wheat germ, and the germ contain- 
ing flours, and has even contemplated 
adding the vitamin himself to the 
dough. Out of this confusion the 
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baker is coming to realize that he can- 
not rely on wheat germ for a loaf of 
white bread having the B, level of 
whole wheat (500 International Units 
per pound) for he would need to add 
from fifteen to twenty per cent wheat 
germ to the flour and the resulting loaf 
would be poor in baking quality and 
not appeal to the taste of the Ameri- 
can people. The baker is also realizing 
that most of the specially milled 
flours contain little, if any more, B, 
than a good white patent flour, which 
is only a fraction of the B, potency of 
whole wheat. And he also notes from 
experience that use of such flour will 
result in a loaf which is not distinctly 
white. So, the baker is perplexed and 
one of the jobs connected with mar- 
keting Vitamin B, to the baking in 
dustry is to bring order out of this 
chaos. 

On the other hand, the flour miller 
naturally wants to be assured that it 
is possible to add a small quantity like 
1/3 of a gram of vitamin B, to a 196- 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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By GEORGE B. PAMPEL 


Advertising Manager, |. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle 


Sampling the Industrial Product 


The advertising department should have full respon- 
sibility for samples, their distribution and follow-up 


@ SAMPLING is the oldest form of 
promotional advertising. It dates from 
the time Eve sampled Adam with one 
of the fruit products of the Garden 
of Eden, and continues down to this 
noon when a pretty girl on the corner 
puts a Lifesaver in your hand on your 
way back from lunch. 

Despite the large and venerable body 
of experience behind sampling, there 
is perhaps more money wasted on it, 
relatively, than on any other form of 
advertising and promotion. It is a 
rare business man—executive, depart- 
ment head or foreman—who can’t dig 
down in the drawer of his desk at any 
given moment and exhume a lot of 
samples, pieces of promotion upon 
which other business men have ex- 
pended an untold amount of time and 
money, and which the recipient 
frankly labels “junk,” or worse 
“Miss Wilson, will you clear all this 
It’s taking up too 
This “stuff” 


likely never did and now never will 


stuff out of here 


damn much _ room!” 


do its job. 

At the same time sampling has 
proven tremendously effective on many 
occasions, and it is so fundamental to 
selling that few merchandisers can or 
do escape it, even though knowing its 
fatality records. 

With industrial sampling, there are 
many considerations that do not con- 
cern manufacturers of products going 
to the public. The cough drop maker, 
the chewing gum manufacturer, the 
cigarette company, dress up attractive 
samplers (often simulating the trade- 
mark) put them on any busy street 
corner, anywhere, and contacts bulls- 
eye samplees as long as the samples 


und the pretty samplers hold out. So, 
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too, with food or cosmetic merchan- 
disers, their buyers are everywhere, 
easy to contact. 

But in the industrial field, the story 
is much different; here it is necessary 
to get fewer, and possibly much more 
costly samples, into selective hands, 
the right hands, the hands of actual, 
potential buyers. A manufacturer of 
wire rope, or commercial casein, or 
involute spray nozzles, for instance, 
could give out samples of his prod- 
ucts all day long at the busiest corner 
in Muncie, Ind., or Manhattan, for 
that matter, and never hit a prospect. 

Also, the industrial merchandiser 
ordinarily has another difficult prob- 
lem not often faced by manufacturers 
of consumer products: that of reduc- 
ing his product to sampleable terms; 
for instance, imagine being called upon 
to create a comprehensive sample of 
eight-foot sewer conduit. The sam- 
ple must be interesting, understand- 
able, convincing, and provocative of 
buying by making a successful attack 
on at least one of the five perceptive 
powers of the recipient. 

Without presuming to set a formula 
by which all industrial sampling cam- 
paigns can be made successful, there 
are certain basic rules against which a 
prospective sampling effort might be 
checked, a certain few questions, the 
answers to which a_ merchandiser 
should have before embarking upon 


a sampling campaign. 


Do I Need a Sample? 


First and foremost among these is, 
“Do I really need a sample?” 

Too many industrial marketers dis- 
cover after having prepared a sampling 
campaign that they have produced and 


distributed their samples at a rela 
tively high cost per impression to pu 
across sales points that might have 
been established at least equally wel! 
by a simple, well-conceived, printed 
folder. 

Smart merchandisers will exhaust 
every possibility of creating interest 
and sales with the less expensive 
printed word and the graphic arts be 
fore going into three dimensional pro- 
motion. 

Like Mary 
broadsides, direct mail, trade maga- 
zines, etc., all have a right to chal- 
lenge the fickle advertising manager 
over this enticing sample Lorelei 
“What has she got that I haven’t got?” 
Of course, if the answer is, “Plenty,” 
these dependable Penelopes must retire 
temporarily. But question of cost per 
unit of impressions, and the possibility 
of making an outstanding piece of 
copy with a standard media, bear 


Livingston, folders, 


much consideration. Despite all the 
scientific talk about the retention value 
of visual impressions as compared with 
those gained by the ear, or through 
the written word, most experienced 
advertising men nevertheless have seen 
outstanding pieces of copy in simple 
circular letters out-pulling piece for 
piece some glamorous sampling promo- 
tion. Maybe the problem can be solved 
at considerable less expense with a !it- 
tle ingenuity, or a fresh approach via 


a proven, even if less exciting media 


How About Costs? 


“How much will it cost?” is 
viously a corollary question requiring 
immediate answer, too, although 
answer is not usually so obvious. 

Inexperienced samplers often <is- 
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cover to their dismay that there are 
many “hidden costs” to sampling that 
are not apparent in the beginning. 
For instance, because the individual 
sample may be small, or because “‘we 
make it ourselves,” sampling costs may 
be considered negligible. Too, the ex- 
istence of a sample, usually presumes 
some additional expense in publicizing 
same, inviting inquiries and requests 
for samples, part of which, at least is 
directly chargeable to the sampling 
campaign. 

The following costs should be care- 
fully analyzed before proceeding upon 
iny sampling campaign: 

1. Cost of materials in toto, e.g., 
five or ten thousand samples, remem- 
bering, too, that samples or demon- 
strations must be large enough to pro- 
vide a worth while trial or the reac- 
tion will be worse than no sample 
at all. 

2. Cost of preparing and packing 
samples. This may be a very tedious 
operation in the plant, which cannot 
be ‘‘assembly-lined.” 

3. Cost of special cartons, wrap- 


pings, etc. Sample must be attrac- 


ly and securely packed. 

Costs of labels, and accompany- 
ing explanatory literature. Inasmuch 
is the sample will usually have to 

d examination alone, apart from 
1 cover letter in many instances, it 
should do a complete advertising job 
by itself, tell a complete story and 
g all necessary details: weights, 
Colors, sizes, prices, names and ad- 
Cost of clerical time, address- 
nd handling correspondence at- 
nt to sampling campaign. In- 


dustrial marketers find that many 

nical questions arise out of sam- 
P campaigns, all calling for indi- 
\ | answers. 
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6. Shipping or postage costs. 

Needless to say there are costs of 
wasted samples, samples requested by 
persons who are not potential buyers, 
etc., but of course, this sort of thing 
is not confined to sampling promotion. 
Unfortunately, no form of advertising 
hits “bulls eyes” every time, and it 
is the total cost figured against the 
total results that must be measured. 
As a matter of fact, the sampling cam- 
paign of an industrial marketer should 
be able to show a minimum of loss 


on this account. 


How Good Is Your Aim? 


“To whom is the sample going?” 
With the answer to this question is 
bound up practically the whole success 
of the sampling campaign. A good 
sample, beautifully packaged, well- 
labeled, of reasonable cost, but mis- 
directed is a total loss. 

The industrial sampler must get his 
sample to the individual who actually 
makes the decision to buy in each case. 
A title, e.g., purchasing agent, may 
or may not convey this information. 
It will pay the sampler to defer his 
campaign until he has the precise in- 
formation on this all important point. 

Mailing lists, particularly those that 
he has never used, are certainly not 
dependable. Lists that are used by 
the manufacturer regularly for mail- 
ings are better, of course, but expen- 
sive samples should never be distrib- 
uted widely until it can be definitely 
assured that the sample will reach the 
key man. Letters, circulars, or house 
organs, being a routine form, often 
get circulated to the proper person, 
even if not addresseed to him in a 
large office, but a sample sent to a 
company address only, more often than 
not will get side-tracked, experience 


proves. 
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some of the mailing pieces and demonstration panels which Laux Sales Company has been using successfully to place samples of its various products in the 
First-line prospects. The trick mailing folders have been found effective for this job. The one at the right has a celluloid leg which snaps up when the piece is opened 


A restricted market can usually be 
quickly checked on this important 
point. Salesmen should be able to fur- 
nish this information. 

If the market is very large, it usu- 
ally proves far better to send out a di- 
rect mail announcement, with return 
card, inviting interested individuals to 
send in for the sample. Or the invi- 
tation to sample can be logically car- 
ried in business paper advertising, with 
a coupon. While, of course, all the 
individuals a manufacturer hopes to 
reach will not request samples, a con- 
siderable number will. In the indus- 
trial field, particularly if new mate- 
rials are offered, the requests run very 
high. And inasmuch as the invita- 
tion has already gone to a selective 
group, the requests are practically 100 
per cent good. 

If the sampler has reason to feel 
that he might still be wasting samples, 
he can raise the threshold on requests 
by asking for a letter on “‘your busi- 
ness letterhead” . . . or he may call for 
an extra indication of interest in a 
small amount of money “to cover han- 
dling costs.” Both of these are arbi- 
trary limitations of the sample field, 
neither of which strictly industrial 
merchandisers have often used. After 
all, the sampler is the prospective 
seller; it is he who stands to make 
first gains by getting the sample into 
the right hands. 


What Makes a Good Sample? 


“What makes a good sample?” 
Strictly speaking, of course, a sample 
is merely an exact portion of the prod- 
uct for sale, a definition which would 
not seem to pose any great problem 
for a sampler. 

But sampling, especially industrial 
sampling, is not so simple as all that. 
In addition to being a mere sample 
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of merchandise, it must sell. Obvi- 
ously a portion of a plywood hot press, 
or a sheet of garnet paper, or a cupful 
of zinc-urea-formaldehyde resin, isn’t 
much of a sales argument in itself. A 
sample must, by impinging itself upon 
the sense of touch, sight, hearing, 
smell or taste, emphasize a major, and 
if possible, an exclusive sales advantage 
enjoyed by that particular product 
With a sample, the prospect proves to 
himself by his own examination or 
trial that the merchandise has certain 
qualities. It is axiomatic that sales 
advantages which the prospect discov- 
ers to himself are usually the most po 
tent of all. 


Many industrial products, however, 
such as pieces Of equipment, are of a 
nature that cannot be reduced to a 
comprehensive sample. Too, the prod 
uct may not be at all unique in any of 
its obvious properties, and requires 
lengthy trial under close supervision 
in order that the qualities it imparts 
may be demonstrated. Many industrial 
products are integers of a whole man 
ufacturing process, and a real trial 
may actually be a difficult and ex- 
pensive thing to accomplish. It is well 
known that many samples, even of the 
consumer type, are set aside until 
later on,” with their merits never 
really being discovered by the samplee 
How much oftener this must happen 


Im an industrial plant W here the trial 


of a new product or new process re- 
quires a gearing-in with an entire pro- 
duction line! Imagine, on top of this, 
that the present process of product 
the sample is trying to displace, is giv- 
ing at least satisfactory service, and 
production superintendents, foremen, 
etc., show resistance to any change. 

Samples under these conditions often 
become “demonstrations” of the qual- 
ities imparted by the product being 
sold. Even where the product itself is 
sampleable in physical terms the dem- 
onstration type of job is frequently 
more convincing, and avoids the pitfall 
of never getting a real trial, which 
is the fate of far too many industrial 
samples. 

For example, recently our company 
developed an unique synthetic resin 
sealer and primer for softwoods. It 
stopped grain raise, minimized mois- 
ture absorption, checking and decay, 
and provided an ideal base for finish- 
ing. In going to the furniture, mill- 
work, cabinet shop, sash and door 
industry with samples of the product 
itself, we found that, even with ex- 
plicit instructions attached to the sam- 
ple cans, we were not getting the 
products used properly. And more 
often, we weren’t getting the sample 
tried at all. 

We, therefore, determined to send 
out demonstrations rather than actual 


samples small swatches of Doug- 











More than 350 different business papers covering nearly every branch of industry are filed 
on this huge rack in the reception room of the R. E. Lovekin Corporation, Philadelphia indus- 
trial agency. Besides keeping the publications handy for ready reference, the display, no 
doubt, makes publishers’ representatives feel right at home and gives them some idea of how 
many publications besides their own advertisers and agency executives have to consider 
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las fir plywood to which the sealer 
had been applied, and which showed 
the superior quality of the wood sur- 
face when treated. This proved far 
more effective, and when we later de- 
veloped a “before-and-after” demon- 
stration, with one end of the board 
untreated and the other end treated, 
showing the difference in grain rais- 
ing, checking and finishing quality, 
we created five times as great interest 
in our product (measured by subse 
quent inquiry), and at exactly half 
the cost of the original sealer sample 
carried 


Naturally, our salesmen 


samples of the products itself into 
plants when making their calls and 
were able to supervise a trial or make 
a demonstration themselves, but where 
the contact was via mail (and th 
was necessarily the case 90 per cent 
of the time) the media were demon 
strations of the product, not sampli 
How qualities may be demonstrated 
rather than discovered by trial was 
again illustrated by our distributior 
of thousands of little vials of water, 
“corked” by a film of sealer whos 
waterproofing qualities were thu 
rather dramatically emphasized. 
Another advantage of the demon 
stration is that unlike a sample it is 
not ordinarily used up, and if it can 
also be made useful, its selling life 
may be extended still further. For 
instance, a demonstration of treated 
wood may be made into a cribbage 


board, and the life of the sales argu 


This, ot 


course, does not mean that advertising 


ment extended indefinitely. 


specialties which may involve the us« 
of the mechandise itself in their mak 
ing can be considered merchandising 
samples. A sample or demonstration is 
distinctly not a mere reminder to keep 
the name before the prospect but must 
have a direct sales objective. Also, 

should not be forgotten that qualities 
a prospect proves to himself by /i 
own trial are often far more convinc 
ing to him than mere claims or dem 
onstrations made for him. Demor 
stration type sampling should only be 


/ 


used where there are physical hurd 
to actual sampling, or where there is 
special reason to believe the sam; 
will not be tried. 

In short, a sample is a salesman, a1 
the best samples meet the qualific 
tions of the best kind of salesmen. 

1. It gets in to see the buyer, 
real buyer; doesn’t get side-track 
with people who are easiest to rea 

2. It tells thoroughly at least one 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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By D. M. DAVIDSON 


Sales Promotion Manager 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


HAVE just had some satis- 


@ Wi! 
ction in an effort to solve a sales 
problem which must confront every 
inufacturer who sells either all or 
part of his production through dis- 


tributor channels and our experience 


1y be interesting and helpful to 
otners. 

The problem was that of equipping 
salesmen 


industrial distributor’s 


with the technical ammunition re- 
red to sell a specialty—the Fafnir 
Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing with 


Self-Locking Collar, and the wide line 


housed transmission units embody- 
this bearing. 

\s Fafnir saw it, the problem was 
» fold. 


salesman, himself, interested in the 


First, to get the distribu- 


ring and the ingenious principles 


ployed in its construction. Sec- 


ond, to give him a fast-moving, fac- 





| explanation of it which he in turn 


ld use in his calls. 


- 


was decided that a printed man- 


would accomplish both objec- 
The story was simple enough: 
the advantages of ball bearing 
smission units; second, the exclu- 
idvantages of Fafnir units; and 
1, useful application information. 
at this point a decision was made 
ch had considerable influence in 
alue of the finished book. 


ven a simple technical story to 


icross, it is often the temptation 
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A Manual for 
iAtrilutor Salesmen 


Fafnir Bearing has found that distributor salesmen 
will use a manual if it gives facts in snappy style 


of the manufacturer to handle it him- 
self. In many cases, the results are 
excellent, but there is a tendency on 
the part of most manufacturers to 
present the facts entirely without hu- 
While it 


is true that such a presentation may 


man interest or “drama.” 


do its work just as well in many in- 
stances, a little human interest in the 
copy continuity and the illustrations 
can add a great deal, even to literature 
that is aimed at engineers. It was 
with this thought in mind that we 
called in Horton-Noyes Company, our 
advertising agency, for its contribu- 
tions in story and illustrative tech- 
nique. 

The resulting book, called appro- 
priately ““A Ten Minute Story of Ball 
Bearing Transmission Units,” is a sort 
of “chalk talk.” It begins with the 
familiar premise that ‘a ball bearing 
is a better with 
suggesting that Mom, Grandpa and 
Junior all recognize this fact. Quick- 


bearing,” cartoons 


reading, large-type headings carry the 
reader along, through an explanation 
of ball bearing advantages. “Moving 
parts that can’t afford to run on ball 
bearings” are typified by a farm well, 
with the inevitable cow drinking from 
the washtub. The reader learns, by 
fast scanning of big type and car- 
toons, that “the field of power trans- 
mission offers many ball bearing users 
the quickest, largest and most lasting 
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A TEN-MINUTE STORY 


A 
ND INDUSTRY knows 


Power Transmission 
is still by no means 
100% ball bearing, 


OF COURSE, MOST_OF THESE 
BALL BEARING ADVANTAGES 
HAVE BEEN KNOWN TO MOST 
MEN IN INDUSTRY 
FOR A LONG TIME. 


ALL FAFNIR TRANSMISSION UNITS 


cComBINE & MAJOR ADVANTAGES 








opportunities for saving.” Actual 

photos and brief case studies inter- 

spersed at this point supply proof. 
The difficulties cf 


bearing come next. 


mounting the 
ordinary radial 
“Mike,” a big bruiser with a sledge 
hammer, illustrates what may happen 
when a “drive fit” is asked for. “Steve” 
supplies a contrast, for he’s the typical 
fuddy-duddy who takes his time to 
get a perfect fit, tying up everyone 
who has to wait for him. 





Then Fafnir’s simple mounting is 
introduced, with copy and illustrations 
This is 


information on 


to make its operation clear. 
followed by detailed 
types and applications. 

The book runs forty-two pages, and 
it is safe to say that its entire contents 
could be crowded into eight. There 
are pages containing only fifteen words 
and an illustration a technique 
that might be hard to justify to a 
“manufacturing - minded” executive. 
The fact remains that such pages, with 
human-interest illustrations, plenty of 
color, and a few words of big type, 
get their points across emphatically 
and at the same time “clear the decks” 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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QDleur-O- Lier Campaign Shows Whel 
conenation Can Deo 





More than a score of manufacturers band together to 
out of chaos for Fluorescent lighting 


bring order 


@ ASIDE FROM the 


program, the big news of the adver- 


p repa red ness 


tising pages in business publications 
today seems to be fluorescent lighting. 
It appears in publications serving all 
fields 
thus indicating 


from automobiles to textiles, 
its wide application 
and importance. At least, it seems to 
be one of those new industries which 


were looked for to return business to 


normalcy. To date it certainly has 
gone farther in that direction than 
television, another innovation which 


was looked to in that category. 

While scores of manufacturers are 
advertising fluorescent lighting equip- 
ment, and the leading producers of 
lamp bulbs are promoting the tubes, 
which bears 


there is one program 


attention because of the codéperative 
effort it represents. That is the cam- 


paign of the Fleur-O-Lier Manufac- 
turers. 

When the Mazda lamp makers first 
introduced fluorescent lamps a couple 
of years ago, the product was seriously 
handicapped by the lack of equipment 
and gadgets necessary to its operation. 
Fluorescent lamps could not be used 
in regular Mazda bulb sockets. Special 
luminaires, fittings, and auxiliaries 
were necessary and there were no such 
stock items on the market. Every in- 
stallation was more or less a custom 
job with tinsmiths making the fittings. 
With such a condition there was little 
chance of developing the field to any 
extent. 

To meet this situation, manufactur- 


ers willing to coéperate in producing 
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equipment on approved specifications 
Mazda lamps 
were organized by leaders of the indus- 
Foster & Davies, Inc., 

Cleveland, 
fostered the 
Lamp program. 


to handle fluorescent 
try and the 
advertising agency of 
which originated and 

L.E.S. Better Sight 
Such equipment would carry the cer- 
tification tags of the Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories and would be checked 
by the E.T.L. for compliance. Con- 
tributions from group members based 





The Certified 
FLEUR-0-LIER 





Lighting Fixtures for use with 
MAZDA F (fluorescent) LAMPS 


FLEUR-O-LIER 
laclea teed 


tite KEITH #106 Lf VELANO, COMO 











The front page of the Fleur-O-Lier booklet 
features the approval label which occupies 
@ prominent spot in all advertising. The text 
of the booklet gives a clear presentation of 
fluorescent lighting and its applications 


on the extent of their participation, 
would pay for the inspection, certifi 
cation, promotion and sale of the as 
sembled product. Manufacturers of 


starting switches, auxiliaries, tube 
holders and fittings were all included 
in the coéperative group which was 
designated as the “Fleur-O-Lier Manu- 
facturers,” and the complete assembled 
fixtures made to specification were 
called “Fleur-O-Liers.” 

With this start, fluorescent lighting 
had a package to sell—a fixture which 
included all operating apparatus, com- 
ponent parts and materials. And 
everything used in the manufacture, 
fabrication and assembly had to pass 
the required tests. None of the manu- 
facturers alone had anything to sell 
or advertise, but through codperative 
enterprise they could push a finished 
product of guaranteed standards. 
Fleur-O-Lier 


Manufacturers are a coéperating group 


In other words, the 


which is pushing a name symbolic of 
accepted standards based upon some 
five years or more of research on the 
part of General Electric and Westing- 
house in bringing out fluorescent 
lighting. 

Over thirty-five manufacturers of 


holders, 


other equipment necessary to fluores- 


switches, transformers and 
cent lighting have comprised the group 
from the start, representing a strong 
cross section of the field. They have 
invested thousands of dollars in presses, 
dies and other machinery needed in the 
manufacture of the parts. 

The manufacturers belonging to the 
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Fleur-O-Lier group are entirely inde- 
pendent in their selling operations and 
naintain their own selling systems just 
is they did before joining the group. 
Even their products may differ in de- 
ign as long as they uphold the en- 
forced specification standards. In 
hort, the one thing they have in com- 
mon is a name which guarantees the 
basic qualities necessary to good light- 
f promoting 


ng, and a program of 


Fleur-O-Liers” (certified fixtures). 
The Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers of - 
fer complete fluorescent lighting equip- 
nent in the commercial, industrial or 
domestic field —a complete lighting 
package. They buy their materials of 
the certified gadget and accessory man- 
ufacturers who are building parts to 
the accepted standards. While the sys- 
tem of financing the testing, policing, 
ind promotion of Fleur-O-Liers is 


somewhat complicated, the general 
scheme of financing provides an ap- 
»roximate basis ef 2! 


> per cent of the 
manufacturer’s selling price. 

In addition to the present list of 
fourteen accepted Fleur-O-Lier Manu- 
facturers, there is a second list, fully 
s large, of those who have applied for 
specifications and are going to submit 
their products to test. These manufac- 
turers will join the coéperating group 

fast as they are accepted. 
stand- 


Policing or maintenance of 


irds is in the hands of the Electrical 


[esting Laboratories. Inspectors call at 


plants and check the products in- 


Compcers rixTuaeS 
wOW AVANLAgLE 


What are people saying 
about this new General Electric 


Fluorescent Lighting? 1 


i. 


. a 


voueral Electric tells the inside «tery . . 





4! = 


+ os 


page promoting G-E fluorescent light- 
hows how the Fleur-O-lier group has 
uccessful in having leading lamp man- 
irers endorse their product and display 
jentification label in their advertising 
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discriminately, and likewise sample at 
random on the market. A special bul- 
letin service is made available to those 
manufacturers subscribing. This bul- 
letin service is distributed by E.T.L. 
and offers technical information on 
fluorescent lighting as accumulated, to- 
gether with the current refinements 
and improvements. Thus the manu- 
facturers are kept informed of all de- 
velopments. 


The Fleur-O-Lier 


also have the codperation of the utili- 


Manufacturers 


ties on power factor correction, etc., 


and likewise have the OK of the 


Underwriters Laboratories. 

As indicated, the subjects of cost, 
selling price, territories, etc., are indi- 
vidual ones with the various manufac- 
turers. Some manufacturers do busi- 


ness on a local basis while others 


dispose of their products on a wide 
scale through their own selling force. 
The main point is that each sells a 
which offers full 


cert ified product 


assurance to the buyer. 
Fleur-O-Lier 


Manufacturers launched their first ad- 


Well organized, the 
vertising campaign in December, 1939, 
pointing at the commercial and indus- 
The list of 
business publications used included 
Electrical World, Electric Light c 
Power, Lighting & Lamps, Electrical 
Contracting, Wholesaler’s 
Textile World, Factor) 
¢~ Maintenance, Inland Printer, Elec- 
trified Industry, Buildings &® Building 
Management, F. T. D. News, Retail 
Executive, Chain Store Age, 
Women’s Wear Daily. 


This initial effort was followed this 


trial markets. trade and 


Salesman, 
Management 


and 


Spring by a big consumer campaign 
in national publications directed at the 
home as well as the commercial and 
industrial market. The program start- 
ed in May and extended into July, 
making use of The Saturday Evening 
Post, Results 
have been amazing, according to F. 
Carlisle Foster & 


Inc. The campaign has produced the 


Newsweek and Time. 


Foster of Davies, 


greatest number of inquiries of any 


lighting advertising ever handled by 
the agency in its long afhliation with 
the lighting field. Copy, which made 
strong use of coupon, featured Certi- 
fied Fleur-O-Liers to get the most out 
of fluorescent lighting in stores, offices, 
factories, etc. The word “Fluorescent” 
was highlighted in all ads. The cou- 
pons were employed to merchandise 
further information on Certified Fleur- 
O-] iers. 
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STORES © OFFICES * FACTORIES 
Get the most out of new 


FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTING 
with “Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS 


Louk around your store, ofhce or — maximum results from fluorescent 
factory. Somewhere in your place Over 4% leading Gature manuiac 
turers are meking PLEUR-O-LIERS 


—t meet some 90 rigid spas rhoe 


of business you'll find a need for 





hone for good lygin — good service 





as set up by MA7Ds Lamp manu- 


comton greater display values facturery New huvbler gives details 

new sceurscy for close work, And before you buy, check with 
Bur & pays @ he particular when your lightieg company. Their 
; » @ fur this aew bight? enced engineers will give 








ct your investment by dy vee show ¥ 
HERS, bow CPR TEPID PLOUR-O-LIPRS 
can be property installed @ meer 





Certihed FLEL K-« 






pe, 


FLEUR-O-LIER 
Manufacturers 












PURUe-_OAMER MANUPACT 





FLEUR-O-LIER FACT BOOK! 


"9 WRITE FOR INTERESTING NEW 
~ 
FP tame wet ad mail tin compan WOW 0 that you can 


URERS | 7123 Kath Sid. Clovetont 








2 Corvted FLEUR-O-U 
wthces tector 





Typical of the page and two-thirds page copy which is ru 
ning in a long list of business and general magazines fi 


Fleur-O-Liers. Notice how approval label 


orders 


Mr. 


have poured in by wire and air mail 


According to Foster, 
as well as Uncle Sam’s regular service, 
and active export business has been in- 
Several 


have come in from the commercial field 


volved. thousand inquiries 
within a six weeks’ period. This, says 
Mr. Foster, indicates the greatest re- 
vival of lighting interest in his twenty- 
five years’ experience. 

The thousands of inquiries received 
from the advertising program are di- 
vided among the manufacturers ac- 
cording to the territory and the man- 
ufacturer’s status as handling residen- 
tial, commercial or industrial lighting. 
A full list of the membership and a 
booklet explaining the certified prod- 
uct and the purposes of the Fleur-O- 
Lier group has been made available. 

General Electric and Westinghouse 
are codoperating with their own ad 
vertising on Fluorescent Lighting. In 
such ads, they offer the Fleur-O-Lier 
label and, while stating that they do 
not make these fixtures, they are glad 
to recommend them as meeting the 
specifications set forth by the Mazda 
lamp manufacturers. (See accompany 
ing ad.) 


In addition to the magazine cam 


paign, the Fleur-O-Lier Manufactur 
ers are preparing Cooperative newspa 
per copy for the utilities. Trade 


magazine copy is also used to a Jim 
ited extent. Fleur-O-Liers pass through 


woular holesale electrical ly 
regular wholesale electrica supply 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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What to Lock for in Measuring 
Aduertising Readership 


Here are three points every advertiser should ob- 


serve when trying to measure advertising results 


LpIToOR'’s NOTE In the first part of his 

ission of readership surveys and how 
the are made, which appeared in the 
J issue Mr Eastman devoted his at 
tention to, readership of editorial material 
Vhich has been his specialty As a by 
roduct, however has made some valu 

e observations of the readership of 
vivertisin in businese papers and these 
ire revealed herewit ] 


@ WE HAVE learned a lot about the 
reading of advertising in industrial 
publications through this intensive 
work of ours among readers. What 
we have learned is probably all the 
more significant because until very 
recently we have not asked a single 
question about advertising, and there- 
fore the expressions we have received 
have been entirely voluntary and spon- 
taneous. Today in our editorial re- 
search operations we are going one 
step further and determining the de- 
gree to which the readers expose them- 
selves to the advertising pages. We 
have also made some significant experi- 
ments in very intensive and searching 
analysis of advertising performance, 
but this phase of our work is still in 
the laboratory and we are not ready 
to discuss it. 

Now what do you need to find out 
about your advertising? You may an- 
swer, “how much it gets read.” If 
that is all you find out, you have not 
only wasted your time, I think you 
will have done yourselves more harm 
than good, as on such slim evidence 
you are likely to jump to false con- 
4 lusions. 

Just to give you an example out of 
our laboratory work. We found one 
advertiser whose advertisement had at- 
tracted the attention of a healthy ma- 


jority of the readers of the publica- 
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By R. O. EASTMAN 
Research Specialist, New York 


tion. On any ordinary superficial 
check he would have had a swell rat- 
ing. But we found that a great ma- 
jority of those who had observed this 
advertisement were _ people who 
couldn’t do this particular advertiser 
any good. He didn’t have a thing to 
sell them. And by straining so hard 
to capture the attention of everybody 
he had almost utterly failed to make 
an impression or get any sort of a 
story across to his real Potential, or 
the people who could do him some 
good. Another advertiser in the same 
book got much less attention in terms 
of numbers of readers who had seen 
the advertisement, but most of his 
shots had hit the target. 

If I were you, I should be just as 
much concerned about wasted reader- 





Fletcher Preston, advertising department, 
John A. Roebling's Sons Company, and Rus- 
sell Case, Jr., advertising manager, Thermoid 
Company, Trenton, N. J., saunter back from 
lunch after reminiscing days at Princeton 
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ship as about the wasted circulation 
That brings up two very important 
points, one of which applies to any 
publication and the other particularly 
to the industrial audience. The first 
is the fact, often overlooked, but still 
pretty obvious, that no publication has 
the same thing to sell to any two sub- 
scribers, even two in exactly the same 
field. Only a part of any circulation, 
no matter how good it is, can offer you 
a potential for your product. You: 
potential is that contingent of the cir- 
culation that has any valid reason to 
read the advertisement that can pos- 
sibly do you any good, or that you 
are advertising to. And that potential 
will vary in the same circulation, ac 
cording to your advertising objectives, 
or the job you have cut out for your 
advertising to do. Any attempted 
analysis of your advertising perform 
ance except in relation to your objec- 
tive and your potential for that ob 
jective, isn’t worth a hoot in hell. 
The second point is one our men 
have dinned into their ears by tho 
sands of readers of industrial public 
tions. They say in effect, “Your 


c 


vertisers go to great pains to capt 
our attention, through pretty pictu: 
trick headlines, damnable stiff inse: 


and so on, when they don’t have to 
that—we read the advertising, anyw.) 
—it’s part of our job. And then they 
don’t tell us what we want to kno\ " 

We were getting these echoes long 
before the start of the ABP “Tell A 
campaign. 

I am not citing this in support of 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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@ WHEN a survey among 5,000 
turret lathe operators revealed to The 
& Swasey Company that 


sixty-three per cent of them were new 


Warner 


men at the machine since the depres- 
sion and many of the older men, some 
of twenty-five years’ standing, had 
not brought themselves up to date on 
improved practice, it was decided to 
promote a strong educational program 
» the entire group which constitutes 
some 50,000 operators in the United 
States. 
Che purpose of this program was 
fold. First, was the thought that 
1s most of the operators on these ma- 
chines were unable to do what a 
skilled operator could do with them, 
the company’s customers who 
were investing heavily in machine 
were not realizing anywhere near 
the return they should on their invest- 
ts. And further, this situation has 
mpening effect on new sales pres- 
tions because it is a Warner & 


SWasey practice to take into considera- 
t the kind of operators each com- 
P is using before making a final 


prvposal of production increase. Fre- 
qucntly an estimate of a customer’s 
ould be made based on the man- 
u urer’s performance with its own 
tors and then find it necessary to 
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cut the production estimate in half in 
order to arrive at what the customer 
might be able to do using his own 
men. 

This condition, of course, meant 
that with thousands of turret lathes 
in use all over the country there was 
a great need for stepping up the 
knowledge and ability of the opera- 
tors in order that the general return 
on the customers’ investments might 
be increased and the sales feature of 
savings and _ increased production 
might be of full significance in the 
sales work. With this picture clearly 
defined through field investigations by 
Harry W. Fortey, director of adver- 
tising, it was suggested that an effort 
be made to correct the situation by 
compiling and publishing an opera- 
tors’ hand book. Now, after nearly 
two years of concentrated work, the 
“Turret Lathe Operator’s Manual” 
has made its appearance and is being 
worked into a carefully planned edu- 
cational program among all users of 
turret lathes. 

The program is being promoted 
with the use of a sound slidefilm and 
a series of charts and diagram draw- 
ings. A Warner & Swasey representa- 
tive approaches. the general manager 
of a customer and explains the: plan 


1940 


Warner & Swasey ‘4 
Long Visioned 
Educational Program 


Increasing the knowledge and skill 
of operators of its turret lathes will 
increase the customers return on 
their investment as well as make 
Warner & Swasey’s better buys 


for training the operators and makes 
arrangements for the time and place. 
At the meeting a lecture on “Ten 
Ways to Get Better Results” is given 
by a member of the Warner & Swasey 
Operator’s Service Bureau, which is 
part of the plan, and the manual is 
gone over step by step. The books 
are then sold to the operators, who 
pay for them personally. Although 
the book cost over $2 a piece to pro- 
duce and is priced at $2.50 for public 
sale, operators pay only $1 for them. 
In no cases has there been any difh- 
culty in getting good audiences and 
already approximately 10,000 opera- 
tors have been covered. The work is 
going on steadily and before the end 
of the year it is expected that the 
majority of turret lathe operators will 
have heard the lecture and be follow- 
ing the manual. 

In connection with this educational 
program, the company has set up a 
Turret Lathe Operator’s Service Bu- 
reau to handle all correspondence that 
comes in from operators. The Bureau 
has an organ called “Blue Chips,” four 
or eight pages produced by photolith, 
which goes to operators monthly with- 
out charge and thus keeps running 
contact with them. The text of the 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Sales Promotion... 


Ideas and comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 











Miniatures 


POPULARITY of three-di 


selling 


@ THI 
mension pieces in modern day 
has been well demonstrated during the 
past year. People like to see and feel 
their contemplated purchases or a fac- 
simile thereof. Beyond that, they are 


readily caught by off-size objects or 


' 
things which violate their sense of 


proportion. It takes the giant, for in 


Stance, or the pigmy o1 the cartoon 
with the accentuated features, to really 
ittract our 1940 customer. 


Models in 


popular because they are easy to han 


miniature are dec idedly 


dle, inexpensive and very effective in 
portraying the qualities of large and 
heavy products which cannot always 
be ushered into the presence ot the 
prospect. They not only draw atten 


tion because of their miniature size, 


but because they appeal to an artistic 
ippreciation inherent in most individ 
uals. People in this country have be 


come definitely hobby minded and, 


since collecting miniature ships, ai 
] 
planes, trains, uutomobiles, etc., is a 


! 
favorite recreational pursuit, peop. 


ire model CONnSe ous.’ 
, | ’ 
An outstanding example of mode 

| } 
ipplication is found in the sales pro 


The White Motor Company, 


tram of 


Cleveland This organization has used 
1 very detailed metal model of its new 
W hite Horse’ delivery unit to 
trraphically illustrate the many radical 
depa found therein The very 
rac tna W hit Horse is difterent 
from vthing hitherto offered make 
1 model presentation all the more 

portant Wh ( printed idvertising 
va Ivo l 1m \ Wavs to eC 
\ ‘ the ric 


ales Features 

















Emphasize “White Horse” 





Fascinating miniatures of the “White Horse" truck have the power unit cast as a separate 
unit so it may be removed quickly thus emphasizing a feature of the actual truck. The size 


of the 


prospective Customers the three-di- 
mension demonstration. 

The replica of the White Horse in 
miniature Was designed to show many 
things in an understandable way. First, 
it shows the exact shape and propor- 
tion of the vehicle and indicates the 
adv ertising possibilities : it presents the 
benefits of side door access to both 
sides of the street and the ease of step- 
ping on and off; it indicates the open 
ind efhcient layout of the operator’s 
compartment; and, above all, since the 
power unit 1s removable in the model 
itself, it shows the exact way in which 
the assembly may be quickly installed 
ind withdrawn. The model shows the 
engine, clutch, transmission and rear 
ixle -unit in minute detail, even to 
the belt which runs the generator from 


the crankshaft, ind the sirocco Tan. 


T) , han r inde » bens 
1“ WO Danks OF Cylinders, set hori 





miniatures may be seen in comparison with other items shown on 
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the desk 


zontally, are plainly depicted togethe: 
with the clutch, the transmission, the 
rear axle, and the spiral spring mount 
ings. With this piece, the salesma 
can point out how easily the pow 
unit can be serviced from the re 
and how accessible are the valves 
spark plugs. 


White has 


Horse miniatures to 1s salesmen 


furnished the Wh 


choice of six colors. They may 

be painted In a prospective Custome 
own colors and labelled with the 

cern’s name to more graphically p 
tray just how a fleet of the vehi 
would appear in actual service. Suc 
piece is often presented to the pros} 
tive customer and is a valued dec 
tion for the desk. At the same tin 
takes the role of a silent salesman, « 
stantly reminding of the White H«¢ 


\ three-dimension piece of this 
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., ‘> ae 4Ared 


om ff Tay ey rear ™. 





| ET railway operating income in the first five months of 1940 was the 
| \ highest for any corresponding period since 1930, excepting 1937. The 
total was $196,006,801, a gain of $69,550,367 over the like 1939 period and 
+119.980.808 ahead of the like 1938 period. 


\s a result of this uptrend, railway purchases from manufacturers during 
the first five months of 1940 totaled $284,160,000, a gain of $49,944,000 
er the corresponding period in 1939. 


In the key railway industry and market, you can depend on a vigorous adver- 

lising campaign in the five Simmons-Boardman departmental railway publica- 
s to aid you effectively in building sales. Each of these publications is 
| by railway men with buying power and influence, and each one is the 
‘standing authority in its particular field of railway activity. 


Your regular sales message in these publications will stimulate worthwhile 
ntion and interest for your products among the men you want to reach, 
use each publication is devoted to the interests of one of the several 
ches of railway activity, and each one has a specialized circulation of 
ortant railway men. They enable you to select your own railway audience 
to concentrate your efforts without waste on the men you want to reach. 


. ‘ « . . > m4 ee . ‘ 
Simmons-Boardman Publications 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
W.AdamsSt.,Chicago Washington, D.C. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


0 W. 6th St.. Los Angeles 185 California St.. San Francisco 


Henry Bldg.. Seattle 


ALL A.B.C.-A.B.P. 
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This institutional booklet of the Worth Steel Company is unique in that various stages of 








producing steel are shown in “actual heating colors’ by the offset process. R. E. Lovekin 
Corporation, in charge of the account, designed and supervised all phases of the production 





is far more effective in focussing at- 
tention on the product than any 
photographic description would pos- 
sibly be. The White Horse replica has 
drawn many favorable comments and 
has demonstrated itself as an aid to 
business. Through it, White has lit- 
erally cashed in on the American taste 
for models—for the miniature boat 
ind the little Scottie dog done in 
bronze. As a sales and advertising 
medium, the product model in minia- 


ture is a natural. 


+ 
Shows Steel Making 
In True Colors 


@ UNIQUE in that it shows “actual 
heating colors” as exist in the various 
stages of making steel plate, the Worth 
Steel Company, ¢ laymont, Del., new 
institutional booklet, is drawing wide 
comment trom industrial executives. 
The book is a pictorial presentation of 
the production of steel plates and their 
fabrication in the Worth plant, with 
each page practically a full bleed dra- 
matic photograph. From the charg- 
ing of the open hearth furnace to the 
final pass through the rolls, each op- 
eration is shown in true color. 

The booklet has sixteen pages and 
cover, 9x12 inches in size. It was 
printed by offset in yellow, red and 
black by the 
Philadelphia 
the cover and Montgomery Offset for 
Edward Mullan did 


the art work, while the photography 


Mullan Corporation, 


Old Quill was used for 
the inside pages. 


was done by Goodell-Timanus. R. E. 
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Philadelphia 


agency, in charge of the account, orig- 


Lovekin Corporation, 
inated, designed and supervised the en- 
tire job. 

The book was mailed in duplex en- 
velopes with accompanying letter to 
select prospects and customers. All 
The list 


consisted of tank and steel plate fab- 


mailings were personalized. 


ricators, boiler makers, shipyards, rail- 
way car builders, and others. 


+ 
Goodrich Booklet 
Reprints Advertisements 


@ AS A PIECE of promotion for 
use by salesmen and specialized dis- 
tribution, The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany has reprinted in booklet form 


twenty-eight of its current series of 


ment and application of rubber. These 
are the ads which have more than 


half of the space devoted to illus 


tration. 


The booklet is printed in black on 


enamel stock and has a panel of sil 


ver ink on the front cover for the 


title “Typical examples of Goodric! 
development in rubber.” 
spread of the book is a birdseye view 
of the Goodrich plant with a pane 


of copy giving pertinent facts about 


the company. 


+ 


Allis-Chalmers Starts 
Another House Organ 


@ “REGULAR NEWS” is the name 


of a new house organ just launched 


by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
The publication starts out as a fou: 


page folder, 8'2 x 11 inches, printed 


in one color on heavy enamel stock 
The contents will be devoted to pro 
motion of the company’s transforme: 


type regulators for electric current 


and distribution will be made to cen 
tral stations. 


+ 


Deluxe Portfolio Helps 
Sell Dairy Equipment 
@ THAT the “Tell All” principle of 
advertising can be applied to sales 
literature as well as publication copy 
is well demonstrated by a deluxe sales 
portfolio now being used by The 
Creamery Package Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, featuring its C-P Full-Flo 
Plate Equipment for dairies. 

The equipment which this material 
covers sells in a price range from $2, 
§00 to $12,000 and is of a character 





Dramatizing savings that can be made with Littleford road equipment, this wallet of money 
saving ideas contains a sheaf of green backs each featuring a piece of equipment and show: 


ing it in action on the back. Reply cards 
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in the pockets call for additional ta 


advertisements featuring the develop- 


The cente: 
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BLE BARREL EFFECTIVENESS 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


eisan opportunity to gear your ad- 
ng with the National Metal Exposi- 
nl the National Preparedness and 
e Program. The October Issue will, 
al, contain complete information on 
tional Metal Exposition (Cleveland, 
r 2st). In addition, as explained 
right, it will feature the vital im- 
e of metallurgical engineering in 
edness and defense. 

radvertisement will reach not only 
\ regular paid subscribers but also 
» placed in the hands of 1,900 more 
men, a selected extra distribution. 
11,000 circulation guaranteed! 

ar Space and Color Rates will pre- 


ing Date—September 15th if proof 
* submitted. Complete plates on 


ber 25th 


mber oj special positions are avail- 
your reservation is received early. 


THE MAGAZINE 
330 WEST 42nd pide 


ee a : 


ce 
oe 


en 






The national program for preparedness and defense, already 
launched on a very large scale, involves the cooperation of many 
industries. In the very front rank stand the metallurgical engineer- 
ing industries. The production, processing and working of metals 
and their alloys, their utilization in modern aircraft, ships, tanks, 
guns, munitions and in many other applications, are vital problems 
before America's metallurgical engineers. Complete preparedness 
and effective defense are possible only through the cooperation of 
the metallurgical engineering industries and their engineers. 


In recognition of this fact, the Editors of METALS AND 
ALLOYS will feature in October—the National Metal Exposition 
Issue—articles on the metallurgical engineering problems of pre- 
paredness and defense. Among these will be a "Symposium on 
Strategic Materials''—substitutes for tin—the manganese problem 
—beryllium-copper alloys—light and heavy armor plate—metals 
and alloys in aircraft—the role of heat treatment and other metal- 
lurgical engineering processes. 


The dominant position of the metallurgical engineer in the pre- 
paredness and defense program can hardly be overestimated. 
These engineers played an essential part twenty-five years ago in 
the World War, but today they will play an even greater part. 
Their number has been increased many fold due to the constant 
research and engineering progress which has lifted metallurgical 
engineering operations to a quality and quantity level undreamed 
of in those earlier days. 


The October National Metal Exposition Issue will present these 
preparedness and defense problems to Industry's metallurgical 
engineers. 


Metals and Alloys 
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Plate Equipmen™ 


Telling a complete product and engineering story of the CP Full-Flo Plate Equipment for 
dairies, this portfolio of The Creamery Package Mfg. Company, Chicago, gives the prospect 
all the details he needs to get the full sales story on the equipment. An actual photograph 
of the equipment showed through a die-cut frame in the three-color cover and five other 
photographs of installations were included in the pocket on the right—a real “Tell All’ job 


Sales Promotion . . 





that complete details are necessary for 
the prospect to evaluate the apparatus 
and select the capacity to meet his 
needs. For that reason the advertising 
department felt that it could afford 
to do the job right and therefore made 
the portfolio which wrapped up the 
whole sales story in one package. The 
piece serves a dual purpose in that it 
helps to educate and instill confidence 
in the salesmen, and further helps 
them make an effective sales presenta- 


tion. The folders cost approximately 





This Regulato-Rule designed by The Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Company so that prospects 
might figure for themselves exactly how 
much they would save by using the com- 
pany's new type step regulator has been of 
great help to the salesmen in registering a 
convincing sales story built around savings 
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$2 each and for that reason are used 


mainly by the salesmen and only left 
or sent to particularly good prospects. 
One engineer requested a copy to be 
used in selling his board of directors 


That 


sold the company on the value of the 


on the equipment—and did so. 


piece. 

The front cover of the portfolio is 
die cut to show a real photograph of 
the equipment which greatly enhances 
its attractiveness and adds a touch of 
quality. The two pockets on the in- 
side are filled with product literature, 
engineering data, and a selection of 
photographs of installations of various 
sizes, so that nothing is left to the 
imagination and the prospect has all 
necessary data for careful perusal with 
which to make his decision. 


+ 


Westinghouse Conducting 
Fluorescent Road Shows 
@ REALIZING that 
lighting, its lamps and fixtures, must 
known to salesmen, 


fluorescent 
become better 
lighting engineers, and users alike, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany last month sent out four road 
shows which will present an educa- 
tional demonstration in forty major 
cities throughout the country. 


The fluorescent field has grown so 
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rapidly since the inception of the first 
successful fluorescent installation (see 





page 28), that many salesmen and 






prospective users are still somewhat in 
the dark as to the many advantages 
and characteristics of this new light 
ing. Westinghouse lighting engineers 
cite the rapid development of the flu 
orescent lamp as the most outstanding 













































contribution to lighting since the de 
velopment of the tungsten filament i: 
1907. 
lamp and its various fixtures must be 


Realizing that the fluorescent 


come more generally known and un 
derstood, Westinghouse will present 
these shows with this object in view. 

Each works in 
conjunction with the Westinghous 





traveling troupe 
sales office in the town where the show 
is presented. Two separate presenta y 
tions are given in each town. The 
first is limited to the Westinghouse 
sales organization, including the 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Com 4 





pany’s personnel in each territory. 
The second presentation is for utility 
lighting men, electrical contractors, 
and electrical and lighting dealers. 
Length of meetings vary from 154 
hours to about 2! hours. 

Besides introducing and discussing 
what’s new in the fluorescent field, the 
meetings touch on suggested methods 
of improving contacts between manu 
facturer, wholesaler, dealer and con- 
sumer. 
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A die-cut full-size illustration of a pressure 
meter was attached to a letter offering ‘he 
equipment free with all purchases of a r 
1940 model Thomson No. | welding press 
which quotations were made before A) 
30. The effort resulted in many requests 
information and quotations, speeded 

placing of orders, and many inquiries 

orders for the pressure meters separate 
Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc., Boston, is 

Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co.'s age 
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PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Special Issues 

It seems to me that I heard about 
some united action the advertising as- 
sociations were going to take with re- 
gard to special issues. My regular 
budget is being broken into so much 
of late that I fear for the effectiveness 
of our current campaign. Will you 
please bring me up to date on the sub- 
ject? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We know of only one association 
which has taken official action regard- 
ing special issues. That is the Asso- 
National Advertisers. Its 
general resolution reads as follows: 


ciation of 


“Members of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers continue to be so- 
licited to buy advertising space in spe- 
cial sections and special editions of 
trade and industrial publications. Some 
of these perform readily recognized 
functions for their respective indus- 
tries. Others are published to com- 
memorate an anniversary or some other 
special event, but do little other than 
produce advertising linage for the pub- 
lishers. Many publishers claim that 
they actually lose money on such spe- 
cial issues and would prefer to see 
them eliminated. 


“Although the members of the 
A. N. A. have a high regard for le- 
gitimately conducted publications and 
worth as a 


recognize their proven 


means of conveying the advertisers’ 
messages to their market, experience 
has shown that unjustifiable special 
editions and special sections make in- 
roads on regular schedules and thereby 
cut down the effectiveness of adver- 
tising to the detriment of the adver- 
tiser and the publisher. 

“Sound business practice recognizes 
that single insertions or special adver- 
tisements seldom benefit either the ad- 
vertiser or, in the long run, the pub- 
lishers. 

“Therefore, the A. N. A. 


increased codperation of publishers in 


req uests 


helping to conserve advertising funds 
for legitimate and planned campaigns 
which prove of greater benefit in the 
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long run to manufacturers and pub- 
lishers.”” 

While special issues in general real- 
ly seem in the long run to harm both 
the publisher and the advertiser—still 
there are some special issues which are 
very helpful to both. For instance, 
Railway Age recently published a spe- 
cial issue presenting the case of the 
railroads, which served a very splen- 
did purpose. And Factory for August 
will be a special issue on “What In- 
dustry Can Do for America,” which 
will also have a long life as a source 
book on this subject. 


Binding Problems 

We have always bound our catalog 
in regular standard type binding, but 
now it seems our sales department is 
not going to be satisfied. They want 
plastic, metal, or other type of mod- 
ern binding. Can you give me any in- 
formation as to the success of these 
binding for catalogs and approximate 
costs? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

As so many companies are now us- 
ing these new mechanical bindings, it 
is only natural that 
would hear about it from the field. 
Every sales organization wants to have 
the best literature it is possible to se- 
cure and so of course speak of some- 


management 


thing that is simple and obvious—like 
the new bindings. 

Whether the new style bindings will 
bring you more business is difficult to 
judge. If your important competitors 
are using it, you may have to meet this 
competition. If not, you may hesitate 
to lead, but on the other hand you do 
have an opportunity to be first in your 
field. There are some disadvantages, but 
many advantages for the new style. 

The principal opposition to these 
new bindings is cost as they run about 
l'2c to Sc per copy compared to 
much lower prices for ordinary bind- 
There are numerous advantages, 
however, which offset the added cost 
in many cases. We believe everyone 
likes the modern appearance of these 
Also they permit the 


ings. 


new bindings. 


pages to lay flat, which is particularly 
helpful for one who has to phone i: 
orders, etc. With many of the me 
chanical bindings, it is possible to add 
single pages if the paper is stiff enough, 
or to tear out old sections and add 
new bound and slotted sections whe: 


necessary. 


Who Should Do 


Product Research? 

Should product research be con 
ducted by the engineering department 
or the advertising department, and 
briefly what should the work consisé 
of? SALES MANAGER. 

The usual work covered under th« 
heading of product research is natur 
ally carried on by the engineering or 
similar department. This includes re 
search on the improvement of the 
product, its design, etc. However, the 
advertising, sales promotion or allied 
department may carry on parallel work 
in the field to determine what type of 
products is most acceptable to cus- 
tomers, what weakness develop in cus- 
tomer’s use, what improvements the 
customers want, etc. 

Both might be called product re- 
search, but the advertising department 
is not able to carry on the first division 
of this work, and the engineering de- 
partment is not usually suited to the 
second division. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27] 


Manual for Salesmen 


for the information which comes next. 
The book is divided roughly into 
two sections, the first twenty-eight 
pages of large-type-and-cartoon story 
getting across the general advantages 
of ball bearings, and those of Fafnir 
in particular; and the remaining four- 
teen pages being devoted to detailed 
reference and application information 
which the salesman may need on his 
call or the manufacturer may need in 
his files. 
Perhaps 


manual seems paradoxical. 


attitude toward 
An efto 


Fafnir’s 


was made to eliminate all unnecessary 
words, yet there was no attempt to 
reduce the number of pages of the 
book itself. But the 


from its enthusiastic acceptance Dy 


lesson gained 


bearing users, distributors and theif 
salesmen suggests that many a manu- 
facturer would do well to wo 
whether his literature might not be 
“expanded” for quick and interes'e« 
reading, rather than condensed. 
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of modern war on a gigantic scale, every 
= of explosives. Three men working with the Universal Oil Products 
e developed a new process for producing toluene — and hence TNT from 


stead of coal tar. This means practically unlimited supplies instead of the 


v available from coal tars. 


’ patents and the article itself clicked with the War Department and publi- 
r layed until the men vitally interested in National Defense had studied the 
d the article bristles with six cylinder multisyllable words which make it 


to the laymen. Yet it is easily one of the outstanding articles of our 


ogram for the year. from the view point of the process industries. 
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Fifth Column Interests 


In Foreign Trade 


® WITH ALL the attention now being called to 
the possibilities for export business throughout 
the world and in Latin American countries in 
particular, because warring European nations 
have had to withdraw, a word of caution might 
be expressed on the basis of observations made 
by some now participating in foreign markets. 

The danger does not matter to those who are 
taking advantage of the export field merely as 
a passing outlet for part of their production, 
because they have nothing to lose in the long run. 
But to those companies who are now entering 
the foreign trade field on a substantial basis and 
who plan to make it an important section of their 
marketing operations from here on out, the word 
of caution is to use the utmost care in selecting 
foreign representatives so that they will not be 
aiding the fifth column in the foreign trade field. 


The manner in which the column is working 
in export business, according to export managers 
of long experience, is to obtain lines of products 
for representation which they never intend to 
continue with once open world trade is re-estab- 
lished following the end of the war. At that 
point they will return to their role as agents for 
Nazis manufacturers and leave the American 
manufacturer without a foreign distribution set- 
up. And before the American manufacturer can 
rebuild his organization, the Nazis will have his 
business undermined with price competition. 

Therefore, it behooves all manufacturers 
taking on foreign representation to carefully 
check the background of their prospects with 
special regard to previous connections, and to 
weigh as far as possible their probable reactions 
at the end of the war. In other words, they 
should be as sure as possible that they are not 
taking on representation in name only and 
merely for the duration of the war. 

This condition also emphasizes the importance 
of those entering the foreign trade market to 
support their efforts with well-directed advertis- 
ing and sales promotion for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the name and building acceptance for 
their products, so that they will not be wholly 
dependent upon what might turn out to be false 
interests in their business. 

This word of caution should not be misinter- 
preted as to the opportunities that exist in and 
the desirability of foreign trade. Every manu- 
facturer should make a definite effort to balance 
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his business with a carefully determined percent- 
age of export business. It is desirable from several 
angles and has been a life saver to many concerns 
when domestic business has been hard to get. 


Agencies’ Work in 

Business Advertising 

® THE IMPORTANT ROLE which advertis- 
ing agencies are playing in the business 
advertising field is emphasized by the tabulation 
appearing on other pages of this issue showing 
for the first time the amount of business they 
placed in business papers during the years 1938 
and 1939. The tabulation emphasizes another 
point, and that is the increasing importance with 
which agencies regard business papers as mani- 
fested by the fact they placed ten per cent more 
business in their pages during 1939 as compared 
with their placements in 1938, whereas business 
papers as a whole increased their business by only 
2.2 per cent last year. 

Viewing both points together, the combination 
of the advertising agency and the business press 
is one of vital importance to business and indus- 
trial advertisers. In the first place, the right busi- 
ness paper is the most economical advertising 
medium available for most advertisers; and in 
the second place, the advertising agency, through 
its specialized training and skill, can make the 
use of that medium most productive. 

Advertisers should avail themselves of the best 
agency talent they can buy, and publishers of 
business papers should continue to simplify their 
relations with agencies and to provide them with 
useful, informative data concerning their publi- 
cations so that they may employ them intelli- 
gently for the best interests of their clients. 

The advertiser, the agency, and the business 
paper publisher have a great common objective 
which should promote the finest of understand- 
ing and codperation. It appears to be evident in 
the report referred to. 

Putting Advertising on 

A Professional Basis 

® EVERY ADVERTISING MAN should b 
interested in W. D. Murphy’s article in this issue 
“An Engineering Approach to Industrial Adver- 
tising,” and others which will follow in a series 
This represents the first attempt to define th 
basic elements of good advertising and establis! 
them as a guide post to developing advertisin: 
as a profession rather than a trial-by-error opera 
tion. Your viewpoint and discussion are solicited 
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BEN D. WALDIE 


These men constitute the Jury of Awards for "Industrial Marketing's" third annual competition for editorial awards for business papers 


Entries Pour in as Editorial 
Commetition Closes 


@ AS THE 
neared for the close of 
MARKETING’s Third Annual Competi- 
Editorial 


August 1 deadline 
INDUSTRIAL 
tion for Achievement en- 
tries poured into the office of the Con- 
test Secretary from all over the United 
States and Canada. As soon as the 
vast amount of material can be pre- 
pared for submission to the Jury of 
Awards, the judges will commence 
their work to select the winners in 
five classifications. 
One First Award and two Awards 
‘f Merit will be given in each of these 
livisions: (1) for the best series of 
rticles; (2) for the best single arti- 
e or editorial; (3) for the best pic- 
rial reporting; (4) for the best em- 
oyes relation editorial program; and 
5) for the greatest improvement in 
mat and general appearance. 
The awards will be announced and 
e trophies presented at the Detroit 
onference of the National Industrial 
dvertisers Association, Sept. 18-20. 
\ complete list of the entries will be 
ublished in these pages next month. 
The Jury of Awards consists of 
vo advertising managers, two agency 
xecutives, and one authority in layout 
They are W. D. Murphy, 
Valve 


id design. 


ivertising manager, Sloan 
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Company and vice-president, National 
Industrial Advertisers Association; 
Harry Neal Baum, manager advertis- 
ing and publicity, Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co.; E. A. Gebhardt, vice-president, 
Commercial Advertising Agency, re- 
placing W. I. Brockson of the same 
agency who is unable to serve be- 
cause of illness; Ben D. Waldie, Behel 
& Waldie; and Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
director of typography, Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company. 

The competition was established by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING three years 
ago for the purpose of encouraging 
business paper editors in their work 
and to give recognition to the great 
amount of outstanding work that is 
being done by them. Winners of the 
awards last year were as follows: 

1. For the best series of articles— 
Machinist, 


Burnham Finney, editor; and Machin- 


First Award: American 


ery, Erik Oberg, editor. Award of 
Merit: 
liam W. Gothard, editorial director; 


Domestic Engineering, Wil- 


Manufacturers Record, Frank Gould, 
editor. 

2. For the best single article— 
First Award: The Paper Industry and 
Paper World, Harry E. Weston, edi- 


torial director. Award of Merit: The 


1940 


Iron Age, J. H. Van Deventer, edi- 
tor; Mill Supplies, John J. Welch, edi- 
tor. 

3. For the best pictorial reporting 
—First Award: Metal Progress, E. E. 
Thum, editor. Award of Merit: Mo- 
tor Age, W. K. Toboldt, 
Power, P. W. Swain, editor. 

4. For the best public relations 
editorial program—First Award: Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance, 
L. C. Morrow, editor. Award of 
Merit: Nation’s Business, Merle 
Thorpe, editor; Railway Age, Samuel 


editor; 


O. Dunn, editor. 
§. For the greatest improvement in 
format and general appearance—First 


Award: Modern Lithography, Rich- 
ard Roley, editor. Award of Merit: 
Metals and Alloys, Edwin F. Cone, 
editor; Automotive Industries, Her- 


bert Hosking, editor. 
In announcing its decision last 
year, the jury said it was impressed 
with the great amount of valuable 
material appearing in business papers 
as a whole and the extraordinary ef- 
forts which some editors put forth to 
give their readers invaluable and other- 
wise unavailable information pertinent 
to their work and industries, both of 


a technical and general news nature. 
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The tempo of buying accelerates. 
Less time for gathering competitive prices — writing for cata- 
logs— going through all the steps that used to precede order 
placing. 

Get the wheels moving —turn out more products — for arm- 
ament, for security, for increased consumer demand. 

Never before has the ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE been called 
upon to perform a greater service! 

And never before has this reference volume offered more to 
manufacturers of electrical and allied products. In 1941 the 
editions formerly published by ELECTRICAL WORLD and ELECTRICAI 
CONTRACTING will be combined. One volume, at one low cost, gives 
complete coverage of the major buying power. 

The 30,000 distribution to key buyers is the largest of any 
reference volume published! 

These men will keep the ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE because 
of the wealth of directory material it contains. They will use it fre- 
quently throughout 1941. 

And it costs less than ever for manufacturers to include con- 
densed catalogs, or “Briefalogs.” Figure out your own expense 
for a job of this kind! 

The 1941 Edition goes to press shortly. Plan now to place 
your product data in the hands of these 30,000 men, so they 
will have it — quick as 
the flip of a page when 


ONE VOLUME -ONE LOW COST 


the pressure is on. It will 
One direct route to more business 


bring you business, year 


round! 

Important buyers will RECEIVE 
the Electrical Buyers Reference be 
cause McGraw-Hill lists are checked 
continually for accuracy to make sure 
that each copy reaches the buying 
power. Buyers will KEEP it be 
cause it is a_ substantially-bound 
volume, containing a wealth of in 
formation that will save the user 
time and money. Buyers will USE 
it because no where else can they 
i, find such a compilation of helpful in 
pe formation between two covers. And 
it costs the manufacturer less—only 
a quarter of the price of attempting 
to do the job through individual cat 
alogs, when inaccurate listings and 
the other hazards of cataloging ar: 
considered. 





The coupon on the right will brins 
i you full details without obligation. 
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Distribution to 


OE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
RICAL CONTRACTORS 
TRICAL WHOLESALERS 
LECTRICAL UTILITIES 
ILROADS AND MINES 
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Your product data in the Electrical Buyers Refer- 





ence can be at the fingertips of over 30,000 elec- 
trical men... WHEN THEY ARE PLACING ORDERS 


CHECK 

<= fice |_| 
OR 
HERE 


ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE 


A Unit of the McGraw-Hill Reference Service 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 




























Send me your booklet, giving the complete si¢ 
of Electrical Buyers Reference, including he 
why and when it can build business for me. , 
i'd like to have a look at your presentation, g 
ing in graphic form the facts on Electrical Buy 
Reference as they relate to my order-getti 
problem. 


Pe  eiscnssctsicnsininssitnsstonssten 
Company... 


Address 











We're in the Army Now 


With the national defense program 
very much in the news, we might 
profitably give a quick gander at how 
some advertisers have built their copy 
around it. 

Take 
Against a colorful map of the Atlantic 


Byrne Doors, for instance. 


coast line they set in display, “Byrne 
Under 


that comes body matter concerning 


Doors for First Line Defense.” 


the largest single order for hangar 
doors on record which they have just 
Then 


a little mild bragging on what the 


received and are working on. 


Navy wanted and how Byrne doors 
met all tests. Impression created, “If 
we're good enough for Uncle Sam’s 
Navy, we ought to be able to meet 


That’s 


enough. A good bit of “defense” copy 


your requirements.” fair 


will, no doubt, be in this vein. 

Some copy will be along the lines 
of United Aircraft’s, “Geared for Na- 
tional Defense.” This, obviously, will 
be from those organizations working 
almost entirely on government orders. 
Suppliers of metals and other raw ma- 
terials turn up with copy like Firth 
Sterling’s, “A Message in the Interest 
of National 


WwW hich 1s that 


Defense,” the gist of 
production can be 
speeded up with better cutting tools. 
Or Republic Steel’s 


page, “Steel—First Line of National 


eagle-bedecked 


Detense,”’ patriotic in tone, and busi- 
nesslike in stating that Republic is 
ready with the manpower, equipment 
and capacity to do its job. (Illustrated 
on page 61.) Or McKenna Metals 
Co. whose all-type half-page asks, 
“Are United States Machine Shops Pre- 
pared for Peace?” and goes on to do 


some vigorous selling for Kennametal, 


a new hard carbide tool material. 
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National Defense . . . Editors 


Again... Tell All” ... Tell Nothing... 
Modernization copy . . . Handsome Headlines . . . Bucket of Boos 
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LIBBEY OWENS FORD GLASS COMPANY 
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Equipment manufacturers, in gen- 
eral, take the tone of Lamson Com- 
panys’ “Helping Industry to Speed Up 
National Defense’”—Goetze Gasket’s, 
“Let’s Build America’s Might”—War- 
ner & Swasey’s, “Warner & Swasey 
signs up ‘for the duration’ ”’—Com- 
bustion Engineering’s, “READY! To 
Meet All Your Requirements for Ad- 
ditional Steam Capacity”—Taylor In- 
strument’s stronger, “We Are Pre- 
pared to Help You Prepare”—Associa- 
tion of American Railroads’, “Ready 
to Speed National Defense!” Some of 
these beat the drum rather loudly, but 
that surely is no fault at these par- 
ticular times. Our recommendation to 
people who may have a legitimate rea- 
son to tie-in national defense with 
their advertising is to be quiet, busi- 
nesslike, and, above all, not too pom- 
pous in their patriotism. 

That is why we like an advertise- 
ment over the signature of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford which carries the head, 
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“The Job Facing America.” The copy 
immediately points out, “Yes, it is pre 
paredness, preparedness to defend and 
American institutions.” It 
goes on to say, however . . . “But it 
is also the assignment to maintain the 


preserve 


ordinary, economic machinery of the 
country—to buy and sell, and to do 
business as nearly as usual as the times 
allow.” The theme of the remaining 
copy is in the same tenor, but pointed 
particularly at the automotive indus- 
try. This is a sane, levelheaded piece ot 
copy and is a good lesson for these un- 
stable times. We can all profit by this 
lesson. Let’s do our part, but keep our 
heads. Alterations may be going on 
inside the store, but business goes on as 
usual. Congratulations to Carlton 
K. Matson, director of public re- 
lations, for good copy, good sell- 
ing, and good sense. 

Editorial Tidbit 

We think editors are smart. We've 
said that before. We think that every 
month editors do lots of things in thei: 
pages that are sound and bright. Don't 
forget, they have to win and hold 
readers, too. 

We believe every alert advertising 
man should watch and read the bu 
ness papers covering fields in which his 
company is interested. Their editorial 
pages should be studied not only tor 
factual information, but for writing 
style and methods of presentat 
Editors are doing a great job these d 


¢ 


with special features, smooth writing, 
modern layout, and illustration. Here 
are just a few examples: 

A lively spread 
Machinist on the subject of good p 
housekeeping. Headed, “Clean Hor 
it drives home the benefits of a v 
kept plant, and illustrates good ho 


from America 
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keeping procedure with a series of ten 
swell cartoons plus nice, lightly writ- 
ten captions. Here’s a technique that 
could be effectively used by a brush 
manufacturer, or a paint advertiser, a 
materials handling equipment builder, 
and others. 

Here’s another page from the same 
magazine, and labelled, “—and in- 
fluence people.” With a subhead, 
little applied Dale Carnegie can work 
wonders in the shop. Skeptical? Hear 
what these toolmakers think of their 
boss.” The page, mostly copy, gives 
the reader a chance to listen in on some 
easy, authentic shop conversation. It 
should remind many advertisers that 
the conversational style of copy can 
often get over a sales point easier than 
slam bang pressure methods. If the 
conversation is authentic. 
News-Record we 
discovered a fascinating story en- 
titled, “Water of a By-Gone Day.” A 
story presented in the Americal Week- 


In Enginecring 


} 


ly manner with an intriguing illustra- 
tion of a frightened woman holding a 
magnifying lens revealing water full 
of all sorts of fish, sea life and germs. 
[he caption is priceless—‘Monster 
Soup is what they called Thames wa- 
ter in 1827.” If the editors of a con- 
servative business magazine can let 
their back hair down and dramatize a 
story successfully, advertisers better 
ook again. 

Editors are old hands at taking full 
idvantage of the effectiveness of 
How” and “How to.”” The magazine, 
Construction Methods, is built edi- 
torially entirely around this great for- 
mula. We constantly run across many 
ther good articles in business papers 
n the same vein. Here’s a color spread, 
How to Get the Most Dollars from 
What a head- 


ne for an advertisement! Here’s an- 


Your Metering Penny.” 


her, “How Luscombe Builds Metal 


ines.”” And another, “Good Electri- 


| Maintenance Cuts Fire Hazards.” 

is is bread and butter stuff. 
Editors have always been right in 
e, pitching on “dollars and cents” 
py and case studies. Transit Jour- 
had a beautiful issue just recently 
th a raft of fine editorial pages like 
se—"‘Schedules 70° Faster, Head- 
vs 20°% Shorter”—‘Revenue Grows 
with Small Buses”—"Passengers 
» 46°7—Revenue Up 32%.” That’s 
’s business today. Can you beat 


les, smart advertising men can 


n trom smart editors. At least 
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that’s what we keep telling them down 


at the office! 


“Tell All” Department 

have a considerable amount of 
respect for a gentleman named Stan 
Knisely, the man who put his all be- 
hind “Tell All.” If publishers really 
get behind this great work it can be 
the biggest thing that’s yet happened 
in our kind of advertising. But the 
prime responsibility for copy is still at 
the office of advertiser and agency. 
And it may be our imaginations, but 
we honestly think much copy has al- 
ready shown improvement in being 
practical, factual and interesting. 

Pause with us over a fine General 
Electric page, “The 17 Seconds that 
Make a Fortune.” Here’s a well-writ- 
ten, highly informative story on how 
the operating time of cableways can 
be reduced. It’s handled in editorial 
style, and every word of it is as werth- 
while as an editorial article. Looks like 
some of our GE boys keep in step with 
the editors. 

Here’s a Metropolitan Life page 
from a _ general business magazine. 
Long copy, and again in editorial for- 
mat, but easy to get into, and hard to 
leave. You’ve probably seen it and 
read it. It’s headed, “The 3 Choices 
of Mr. X” 
one of the most important provisions 


and is an explanation of 


of your insurance policy, the “cash 
value.” Three light thumbnail 
sketches relieve the monotony of grey 
type matter, showing Mr. X ponder- 
ing his three choices. Worth studying. 

Don’t let us get you off the track, 
however, for “Tell All” need not be 
long copy. Many times it can be as 
short and pointed as American Tel & 
Tel’s “Announcing Lower Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Rates.” Here five 
very short paragraphs of text tell what 
calls are affected and when, and then 
cite examples of the reductions. On 
the right a helpful box score shows a 
comparison of tolls at old and new 
rates for ten much used connections. 

Or take Mister Willkie’s former 
company, Commonwealth & Southern. 
It does a topnotch job somewhat 
similar manner in a page, ““The Record 
for LOW Rates and MORE Electric 
Service.”” Set inside a sketch of the 
pages of an open book are comparative 
figures covering average rates for elec- 
tric service in the United States as 


against C&S’s average rate, and figures 


for average home use of electricity 
throughout the U. S. and average 
home use in the C&S system. This 
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How LINDE PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 


help speed up the job and lower 


construction costs... . 





vt er Oo ene 


UNDE CRTOEN HYDROGEN MITROOEN FOEST © UTE ACETYLENE © UNION CamerDe 


gets a story of “more for the money” 
over most impressively. 

Gordon-Pew Fisheries tell all under 
the heading, “Quick Facts on 7 Big 
Selling Gorton Sea Foods.” Page is 
1 checkerboard of boxes of type and 
pictures with columns marked, “Prod- 
ucts”—""What Is It”—“How Served.” 
Certainly retail grocers should find this 
story easy to get at and to pass along 
to their customers. 

Along the same general idea is Chi- 
cago Rawhide’s “How to Choose a 
‘Pertect’ Oil Seal.” Here again we 
have little boxes of type and pictures, 
with one set citing “Operating Condi- 
tions” and the other, “ ‘Perfect’ Oil 
Seal Recommended.” You can’t help 
but convert prospects into customers 
when you're this helpful. 

Graybar deserves credit for its page, 
‘3 ways to save via Graybar,” 
covering “Lighting,” “Wiring” and 
‘Tape.”” And Armstrong Cork for its 
page of charts and copy, “Why Mills 
Turn to CORK for Economy.” Ditto 
tor Lukens Steel for a combination of 
type and pictures, “Increase Your 
Profits with Inconel-Clad Steel Equip- 
ment.” 

Among the two page spreads satur- 
ited with “Tell All” we call to your 
ittention Lyon Metal Products’ crafts- 
manlike job about a Douglas Aircraft 
installation—E/¢hyl Gasoline’s authen- 
tic, informative advertisement on “The 
relation of the Fuel Factor to current 
trends in automotive design” —Re pub 
li Flou 
nouncement of “A Completely New 
(Noted last 


month.) Long copy and good pictures 


Meters’ solid, factual an- 
Mechanical Flow Meter.” 
practically take this new meter apart 


54 
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and certainly tell you what makes it 
tick. This is important because it 
seems to us instrument manufacturers 
change their models more frequently 
than the automobile boys, and it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish a 
revolutionary development from some 
less noteworthy change. 

First over the line in the “Tell All” 
Department of ads of any size, large or 
small, in other words, the “Tell All” 
Ad-of-the-Month is Linde Air Prod- 
ucts’ “How Linde Products and Proc- 
esses help speed up the job and lower 
construction costs.” Yes, we're biased 
as heck towards the “How” business, 
but we’re also sold on the ten little ads 
that make up this one big ad, and a 
panel over on the right hand page 
that signs off on the note, “and Linde 
can help you use them.” For the ten 
little fellers explain in words and half- 
tones many of the widely used Linde 
processes that can help construction 
contractors. More of the “selling by 
giving” principle, and you just can’t 
lick it. V. H. Van Diver, Linde 
a.m., who directed the produc- 
tion of this spread in his depart- 
ment, deserves to have his mono- 
gram on every oxy-acetylene 
torch that goes out of the place! 


“Tell Nothing” Department 


There is no finer charity than just 
giving your advertising dollars away 
to publishers. They are fine fellows 
and, as any of us poor mortals would 
be, are glad to take it. Of course, 
they'd rather, far rather, give you ad- 
vertising value per dollar received, but 
if you simply won’t talk they can’t 
conk you like the police until you do. 










Advertisers who won't talk belong 
in our “Tell Nothing” Department. 
They can write and insult us fer this, 
but we will return all letters that men- 
tion anything about “Prestige.” The 
only prestige this kind of advertising 
builds is among the artists and pho- 
tographers and engravers and typo- 
graphers who help put this brand of 
banal advertising together. In fact, 
they are the only ones who receive any 
direct return when you advertise this 
way. 

The world’s greatest menace to 
business was the baby who said, “It 
pays to advertise” and left off the “If” 
—a great big “IF.” We're just stupid 
and hardheaded enough to believe you 
can’t sell ’em if you don’t tell ’em— 
and you don’t tell nobody nuthin like 
a. os 

Kron Co. with two scales prettily 
illustrated against a shaded tint back- 
ground, two white decorative stars, 
and the words, “Kron Dial Scales.” 
Federal Bearings who stopped feeding 
the big eagle who used to board on 
their pages, but who still show or say 
nothing more than “Federal Bearings” 
dolled up with some soft sketches of 
an airplane, truck, automobile and 
modern plant—all for what is known 
as “atmosphere.” Sutton Engineering 
Co. who has had Little Junior do a 
dandy design of “Sutton Steels” from 
bits of bar stock, and then tossed in 
a few words like “Accuracy, High 
Finish, Free Machining” to fill up the 
rest of the space. Patterson Foundr) 
who plasters its machines all over the 
lot, and then wow the customers with, 
“The Best Kettle for Your Require 
ments—Bears the . . . PATTERSON 
Name Plate!” All of these, we know, 
have something to do with “keeping 
our name before the public.” What 
public? 

There’s no law demanding you jus* 
come right out and tell nothing. You 
can be tricky about it, like Tuthi 
Pumps, for example, and fuss up you! 
page with a fan dancer, etc., etc., anc 
bow out with “Dependable Tuthi 
Pumps Need No Ballyhoo.” Or yor 
can magnanimously whip out a stat« 
ment such as “Ist in the Hearts 0! 
Home Owners” the way Paragon O 
Burner Corp. does, and just ha 
everyone gasping for breath. The 
again, you can be serious, and, : 
doubt, sincere, like Driver-Harris an 
come along with copy, “A 40 year ex 


(Continued on Page $8) 
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Measured by the yardstick of advertising volume, .1MERICAN 
ARTISAN is the leading business paper in the residential air condi- 
tioning field, and by a wide margin. 


Manufacturers of almost every product required in this small build- 
ing market use AMERICAN ARTISAN—not a few concentrating their 
entire efforts in this one publication. 


They find AMERICAN ARTISAN an effective, low-cost method of 
contacting the worth-while warm air heating and sheet metal dealer- 
contractors throughout the country—KEY men responsible for the big 
Percentage of residential installations, both air conditioning, straight 
heating and sheet metal jobs. 


If you make any product which these dealer-contractors can suc- 
cessfully handle, AMERICAN ARTISAN will prove the most responsive 
Paper you can choose. 


Month-after-month advertising in AMERICAN ARTISAN does two 
things first. it helps you build a business-producing dealer organiza- 
tion; second, it helps keep those active in your behalf. 


Ask Air Conditioning Headquarters for sample copy, and latest 
ABC report—then judge for yourself. In view of present high rate of 
Gctivity in the residential air conditioning and heating market— 
you should start advertising NOW! 


RST in the Residential 


ir Conditioning Market... . 





Mo 





Also FIRST in Heating 


There is still a tremendous market, 
both new and replacement, for resi- 
dential (straight gravity) warm air 
heating. It is the same warm air 
heating and sheet metal contractor 
who does this business. 








Also FIRST in Sheet Metal 





These contractors are the ones who 
fabricate the ducts and housings, who 
do the sheet metal work required on 
all types of buildings, and who buy 
not only the necessary materials but 
tools and machinery for fabricating 
and installing them. 





























































[| CONTINUED FROM PaGE 54] 
perience in the development of alloys 
is an insurance factor appreciated by 
those whose production depends upon 
quality and maintenance of that qual- 
ity.” If you ever have a naughty 
salesman who has been swindling too 
much on his expense account, make 
him say words like these to some cus- 
tomer. What a punishment! 

We have a little sympathy for those 
few “Tell Nothings” who are so obvi- 
ously amateurish in their advertising 
effort that it is apparent they lack 


competent creative counsel. Advertis- 








ment and materials each 
ing construction 


BUILDER. 


look to EARTH MOVER 


is presented. 





County, state and federal highway 
officials important in buying earth 
moving and road building equip- 
month 
keep abreast of the ever chang- 
picture through 
EARTH MOVER AND ROAD 


These highway officials consistently 
AND 
ROAD BUILDER for the unusual 
manner in which technical material 
Facts, figures, photo- 


New York Office: HOLMES & STEPHENSON, 424 MADISON AVE. 


ing like that of the Drake Corpora- 
tion, and on a front cover of all places, 
headed, “Now Is the Time!” This 
stopper (???) under a snazzy drawing 
of a clockface carrying the message, 
“Drake Arcy Liquefies ‘Less Costly’ 
Starch.” “With every 
mill striving, by modernization of 
equipment and methods, to lower pro- 


Body copy says, 


duction costs and increase efficiency, 
there could be NO BETTER TIME 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered to reduce warp sizing costs and 
with superior results. For spun rayon 
warps and for cotton warps.” Won’t 


Influential Highway Officials 


graphs, and diagrams are aug- 
mented with an unusual human 
interest flavor giving it editorial 
individuality unduplicated in its 
field. 

Tell your sales story in the one 
magazine that speaks the language 
of the field. Your sales message 
in EARTH MOVER AND ROAD 
BUILDER is not only read by more 
than 13,000 highway officials, but 
also by more than 7,000 contractors, 
3,000 open pit mine operators, and 
1,000 distributors and salesmen. 


Earth Mover AND ROAD BUILDER 


PUBLISHED by the TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
418 SOUTH MARKET STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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someone please help this advertiser, it 
he can’t help himself? 

But we have no sympathy for the 
“Tell Nothings” who ought to know 
better. Boston Woven Hose, for 
shame, with essays in Rotary Club 
speaker’s mumblings on “Economy” 
and “Value” and “Price.” And Stand 
ard Oil of Kentucky with its “Theory 
indicates — practice proves” fluff. Ik 
hurts, gentlemen, it hurts! 


Handsome Headlines 


American Brass Company’s “This 
badly cracked Engine Block complete 
ly repaired in 10 hours”—Container 
Corporation’s “How to Put Quick- 
Frozen Peas to Bed” —Combustion En 
gineering’s “A Failure made this steam 
plant a Success!”—Hagan Corpora 
tion’s “How to Harness Bucking Boil 
ers” —Grinnell’s “This Constant Sup 
port Hangar ‘Floats’ Your Piping!” — 
Aluminum Company's “They Said: 
Squirt Us Eighty Feet of Showman 
ship . . ."—-New Departure’s “Looks 
a Midget—Lifts a Ton”—Dayton 
Rubber’s “Because Dayton V-Belts 
Have Less Stretch—Your Power Dol- 
lar Has More”’—American Mutual’ 
“Picture of a Man Robbing His Em- 
ployer”"—DuPont’s (Duco) “Making 
Ends Meet.” 


M’mm .. . “Modernization”! 
There’s nothing wrong with mod 
ernization, there ought to be more ot 
it. Except that it’s a dangerous word, 
a mighty dangerous word, in the 
hands of a careless advertising man. 

Periodically, as you know, different 
business papers have issues with a mod 
ernization theme, and contribute much 
valuable data, obsolescence tables, etc., 
on their particular industry. Adver 
tisers, if they are practical, are sup 
posed to sing in harmony to the edi 
tors, but many of them don’t care so 
much about the words or music 0! 
the song as long as they know the tit 
So they usually end up by plastering 
that poor word, “Modernization” a!! 
over their ads in various sizes and ty 
faces. 

We won’t waste any time on the too 
obvious. But take a step beyond, and 
there are even more offenders. 1 
gag artists who write headlines li 
Geometric Tool’s, “You Can’t ¢ 
Today’s Threads with Old, Obsol 
Tools.” Footburt Company’s, “T 
Good Old Days . . . Won’t Do Tod 
. . « It’s Wise to Modernize.” Lan 
Machine Company’s bromidic, “P 
formance is the Proof of Moderni 
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Tool’s beau- 
tiful photograph of a beautiful plant, 
“No Obsolescence Tol- 


tion.” Monarch Machine 


cagily capped, 
erated Here.” 
Yes, 


word. 


“Modernization” is a dangerous 


And the best way, kind reader, 
to write good modernization copy is to 
Avoid 
too, and you'll 
In fact, the 


best damn way to write a good mod- 


deliberately avoid using it. 


using “Obsolescence,” 


play it even more safely. 


ernization ad is just to write the best 
selling copy you know how to write. 

Here’s a swell modernization ad. It 
from B. F. Sturtevant. It’s 
headed, “11 Ways to Cut Costs by 
Putting Air to Work’.” All that mat- 


ters in this spread are eleven pictures, 


comes 


captions and 
you exactly what the headline prom- 
“Quick Guide to 
Cost-Cutting Sturtevant Equipment” 


“shots” of copy that give 
sed. There is also a 


ak a good-sized coupon making it 
y-as-a-three-cent-stamp to get fur- 
r information on any or all of them. 
d. We 
\’s find “Modernization” We 
salute H. L. Fisher, vice-presi- 
dent, Rickard & Company, Inc., 
New York agency, for leaving it 


out. 


[his is a great modernization a 
in it. 


Miscellany 
any interesting ads this month. 
are a few worth commenting 


\utopoint Company’s small-spacer, 
‘Dead’ 
Got 7 New Ones with Imprinted 
points.” A effective little 
Short text, a dash 
a dash of product 


Revived 19 Accounts . . 
very 
rtising package. 
wner benefits, 
ies, and spiced up with a plug for 
’klet. 

“again .. 
Interesting 
drama- 


dd Company’s page, 


gain... and again.” 


use it rather effectively 


what happens when little annoy- ° 


are constantly repeated (illustra- 
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oe to cut costs_ 










by 
“Putting Air To Work” 


Sturtevant 
Sid to Wak 


' 


eet 





Quick Guide To 


Cost Gate Sturtevant Eeipasst 





tion of water dripping from a tap) in 
difficulty 
in cashing his pay check. The Todd 
ABC System of wage payments ends 
such annoyances, helps build good em- 


this case an employe having 


ploye relations. Readable copy on a 
usually conventionally handled subject. 

Excitingly illustrated, good piece of 
news copy in a spread for Universal 
Atlas Cement. Headline, “Under Car 
Headlights Only—No Other Illumina- 
tion—White Reflecting Curb Provides 
Greater Visibility for Night Driving.” 
Fine pictures show ordinary white ce- 











In Mass Production 


National Defense Issue 


This is to announce the timeliest and most significant issue of 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES ever published. 


Tailored to fit the 


national defense situation, it will cover in detail the precision in man- 
ufacture, quality control and standardization in the automotive industry. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
October 1st 


—will pay tribute to the automotive industry for its contribution to 
the American industrial scheme, for its amazing mass production tech- 
nique, for its precision and for the vital part it will play in the national 


defense situation. 


Special Aircraft Section 


Because of its outstanding prominence in the picture, the aircraft in- 
dustry will be represented with a special tinted section—covering the 
precision problems of this industry, the use of special machines, instru- 


ments and other equipment. 


Here is an issue in which you will want your advertising to appear. 
Its timeliness and significance make it particularly valuable. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON Publication 


Chestnut & 56th Streets 


© 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

























































Under Car Headlights Only — No Other Illumination 


WHITE REFLECTING CURB PROVIDES 
GREATER VISIBILITY FOR NIGHT DRIVING 


Maw jerrey state highway engineer: developed ths concrete 
wre with « face of white concrete end @ peflecting sew tooth 
design With ne other Uhuminetion then cor heedlighh White 


Reflecting Cord shows up brightly on dry nights end even 





mere righty on remy nights etre dominate: reed by day 


hint! 


eit 


day and by night 
White Re 
flecting Curb under same conditions. 
Right 


large 


ment curbing by 


contrasted with shots of 


hand page is made up of a 
W hite 
Bridge. Low- 


picture of Reflecting 
Curb on New 


contains 


Jersey 
er cornet shows in words 
ind diagrams “How a Simple Principle 
Produces Remarkable Results!” This 
is one of the most convincing and 
alive” ads we've ever read. It’s a win- 
ner all right! Step into the reflec- 
tion, S. C. Rider, Universal At- 
las Cement Company, and J. L. 
Thowbridge, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, New York, 
and take your bow. 

Ryerson’s page on their “Vacation 
without a Worry” Plan seemed worth 
reading until we discovered that it 
was no plan at all, merely a stunt, 
leaving a memo 
when you went away stating, “Call on 


is wanted.” Why 


through on this, 


W hic h consisted ol 


, 
Ryerson when steel 
: , 
can’t vou follow 
work out some 


Ryerson, and really 


kind of a plan that would help men 
get away ind let them enyoy their va 
cations. We don’t know whether it 
would be done with special easy-to-use 
forms, Or more trequent service calls 
by your own representatives, or what 
But it’s a noble idea if you can work 
t out. Maybe you can get some help 
from the Hammermill Paper Company 


lo Men W ho Are “Too 


ind ofte: 


who advertise, 


Busy’ to Take a Vacation,” 


IN appe iling booklet, “21 Ways to 
Keep a Clear Desk.” We are all in 
favor ol pla 1s vol ey Digee!r and 
ect Vacations 

Fy la pa World’s Larges 
Ret ito Factory Producing at 
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WHITE REFLECTING CURB lg 
MADE WITH ATLAS WHITE CEMENT ! 


Fastest Pace in History” is worth no- 
ticing, particularly because of the im- 
pression it must make on dealers that 
these are the boys who are doing the 
business. A little diagram flashes, ““A 
New Frigidaire Every 17'2 Seconds” 
—'206 Frigidaires per Hour”—‘S9 


Carloads per Day.” Copy builds 
this up. 

We like Manheim Manufacturing’s 
selling-signature, ““WEELOS—The 60- 
Second V-BELT.” We like John J. 
Nesbiti’s, “Send for this Free Publi- 
cation—It presents a new, rational 
method of selecting Cooling Surface.” 
Not alone for its efficient copy, but 
because its illustration shows a man 
actually using the publication in ques- 
tion. And we like Hygrade Sylvania’s 
use of the ever reliable buckeye and 
formula type headline, “Amazing Hy- 
grade Miralumes Make Fluorescent Big 
News!” 

We check on Superior Coac h’s col- 
orful story of “The Engineered Ride” 
which does more than just talk “a 
good looking bus.” And we’re in- 
trigued by Ingersoll Steel’s page on the 
Koolshade Sun Screen because they’ve 
built it around a clever little “Sun 
Screen Test Kit” that looks like it 
would be fun to play with, and which 
amazingly 
Koolshade Sun Screen cuts Solar Load!” 
See IM, July, p. 31.) 

And, finally, we award ac- 
knowledgment to Earl Lancas- 
ter, James Thomas Chirurg 
Company, Boston agency, for an 
effective little third page for 
The Thomas Laughlin Co. 
about safety clips for wire rope. 
Boy! What a Grip... Just Like a 


demonstrates “. . . how 
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Fist!” says the headline and that’s 
simple enough to be 


Copy goes on to make plain, “It’s no 


pretty good 
rope crimping ‘finger pinch’ but 

rugged vise-like hold.” Then cover 
“Saves Wire Rope” and “Faster to Ap 
ply.” Winds up with offer of fre 
booklet and a coupon. This kind of 
advertising does its job. (See grou 


illustration on page 53.) 


Boost-of-the-Month 

To Fafnir Bearing for a fine series of 
black and white pages running in Avia 
tion. We point out two here—“Th 
Drawing Board’s the Place to Cur 
‘FLUTTERING FLIPPERS’” and 
"ASTHMATIC AIR CONDITION 
ING’ Cured in the Blue-Print Stage! 
Any good bearing ad would be out 
standing. That makes this super-out 


Smart headlin 


standing, we guess. 
handling—even, believable copy—nic« 
touch of humor, and all built around 
a good selling idea. Here’s a bit of the 
lighter side—"If the horizontal men 
bers of your tail group wave a fluttery 
goodbye to the Mrs. as you take off 
if ‘neutral’ on the control column 
any place between your knees and you 
map pockets—put it down as a case ot 
‘Fluttering Flippers’. Happy land- 
ings, Burt Schnellenbach, Hor- 
ton Noyes Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., agency! That’s nice 
writing ! 


Boo-of-the-Month 


A family affair this time, to be 
shared by American Hammered Piston 
Rings for diving damsels (“In Swin 
.”)—Buell Aircraft for 
“Security Is the Watchword”—Avia 


ming It’s 


(Continued .on Page 83) 


— 
The Drawing Board's 


The Place To Cure - 
“FLUTTERING FLIPPERS” te? 


FAFNIR ZY Gearing, 
























REPUBLIC IS READY 

To Tue Eprror: Every once in a 

hile my mail is burdened with a let- 
ter from your subscription depart- 
ment regarding renewal of my sub- 
scription for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
This will be your authorization to con- 
tinue sending it until such time as I 
1m too feeble to hold a pencil, billing 

at the end of each period. 

Just in case you have not noticed 
which | 


have prepared for Republic Steel Cor- 


the enclosed advertisement 


poration, I am enclosing a reprint to 
give The Copy Chasers something to 
worry about. (See page 50 under 
We're in the Army Now.”) This is 
first of the series of semi-institu- 
tional type advertisements for Repub- 
lic. The main difference which will be 
teresting to you in particular is that 
ey will appear in all of the business 
publications on Republic’s list and not 
the general publications. 
W. S. Leecn, 
Vice-President, G. M. Basford 
Company, Advertising, Cleveland. 
v v v 
WIDESPREAD READERSHIP 
[fo THe Eprror: I have not had a 
vious Opportunity to write to you 
thank you for the excellent and 
ctive presentation of my article in 
July number. You may be in- 
ted to learn that I have received 
y letters and comments on this 
le from a wide variety of sources 
striking indication of the wide- 
id readership of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
ING. 
FRED PEDERSON, 
vertising Department, The Trane 
Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 


vyv¥ey 
NDARD PAGE SIZE 


oO THe Eprror: Although I am 
very familiar with the industrial 
it has been my observation in 
furniture trade field that more 
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space could be sold if the competitive 
magazines were all the same size. This 
would eliminate the necessity for mak- 
ing new plates for insertions of the 


same advertisement in similar maga- 
zines. This would enable an agent to 
say to his client, ““You could make this 
plate work twice for you by running 
it again in the Blank magazine, which 
takes the same size plates.” As you 
know, this is true of a great many con- 
sumer magazines. 
JouHNn B. Van DOMELEN, 
Advertising Counselor, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
vvweyY 
CONSIDERABLE ASSISTANCE 
To Tue Epiror: 
sure you that we are very much in- 
MARKETING, 


We wish to as- 


terested in INDUSTRIAI 
as it is of considerable assistance in 
marketing and sales promotion activ- 
ities. 
H. H. BuNKER, 
President, Kerlow Steel Flooring 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
+, Vv 

APPRECIATION 

To THI 


express my appreciation of your fine 


Epiror: Just a note to 


codperation in again publishing a roster 
of N.I.A.A. membership. The job is 
splendidly done and will be very help- 
ful to the association throughout the 
coming year. 
CHARLES MCDONOUGH, 

President, National Industrial Adver- 

tisers Association, Inc., New York. 





To Tue Eprror: Please accept the 
thanks of N.ILA.A. and my personal 
appreciation for your courtesy and co- 
Speration presented to us in the pub- 
lishing of the Membership Roster of 
N.1LA.A. 

This service is of real value to 
N.L.A.A. as well as to each individual 
member. Members have been accus- 
tomed to the many services over the 


1940 


years that INpustRIiAL MARKETING 
and yourself have extended, and they 
are apt to take them for granted 
without the proper expression of ap- 
preciation. 

Please accept this letter as their 
thanks for a job well done, and a help- 
ful service rendered. 

E. J. Gogs, 
Vice-President, Charge of Activities, 
National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, Inc., Milwaukee. 





To Tue Eprror: Kindly permit 
me to compliment you upon carrying 
the N.IL.A.A. Membership Roster in 
your July issue. This is valuable and 
should prove beneficial in many ways 
to N.LA.A. as well as to the readers 
of your publication. 

Georce O. Hays, 
Vice-President, The Penton Publishing 

Company, Cleveland. 


To Tut 
thank you for your usual good han- 
dling ‘of the N.ILA.A. Membership 
INDUSTRIAI 


Epiror: Just a note to 


Roster in MARKETING. 

Your willingness to assume this bur- 
g 

den each year is, I am sure, appreci- 


ated by every member of the asso- 
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nonmembers 


Furt hermore, 


ciation. 
secing such an impressive list cannot 
help but be influenced in the right di 
rection and undoubtedly this annual 
roster can be held responsible for many 
new members ¢ ich veal 
RicHarp P. Dopps, 
Vice-President, National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Inc., 


Youngstown, O. 


[fo Tre Eprror: Please accept out 


sincere congratulations on the July 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in 
which you published the N.LA.A. Di 
rectory [his is a fine contribution to 
the industry we serve and I am sure 
it is greatly appreciated by 
member of the N.I.A.A. 

R. Louts Towne, 
National 


trial Advertisers Association, Inc. 
Toledo, O. 


every 


Secretary-Treasurer, Indus 


v v v 


GROWTH OF N.1A.A 
To Deat 
have done i mighty swell job in pub 


Roster of 


Eprror: Once again you 
lishing the Membership 
N.LA.A., as it is contained in your 
July issue 

Speaking from the st indpoint of na 
tional membership, of course, I am 
not at all sorry you had to use more 
type to list more names this year than 
you did a year ago. 

With N.LA.A. continuing its steady 
growth year after year, there is no 
doubt in my mind but that some day 
you will have to print a membership 
list of 2,000 to 2,500 names. Be 
tween that day and this there will be 
1 lot of effort and a lot of other ac 
which people 


complishments, ill of 


62 


can look to one publication in partic- 
ular for seeing them recorded. 
Hers MERCREADY, 
Vice-President, National Industrial 


Advertising Association, Inc., 





Garwood, N. J. 


a ee 
NOT POLITICAL ADVERTISING 


To Tui 


you about an amazing coincidence that 


may be of interest in that it shows 

how pure chance can affect the suc- 

cess of an advertising piece. € ese 
A copy of our June advertising 


Our ad- 


vertising is set up on a quarterly basis, 






Eprror: We are writing 


folder mailing is enclosed. 


and the folder was printed in March, 
yet the workman pictured is a very 
good likeness of the Republican pres- 
idential nominee, Wendell Willkie. 


resemblance of the 


Consistent 
READERS 
Tell You: 


Actually the 
workman shown to Mr. Willkie was 
pure coincidence. The drawing was 
not even made from a photograph, but 
was merely the artist’s conception of 
1 typical workman. In addition, the 
artwork was produced long before Mr. 
W illkie was in the headlines. 

Probably the most unusual feature 
of the mailing was that the 16,000 
folders were delivered on Friday, June 
28, the morning after Mr. Willkie’s 
nomination, when interest in his can- 
None of 


us had previously noted the resem- 


didacy was at its height. 


blance in the illustration, but were 
immediately reminded of it by numer- 
ous letters and phone calls. 

\ two page advertisement reprinted 
in the folder had already appeared in 
eight April, May and June trade pub- 
lications with a combined circulation 
of approximately 125,000. o 

We pass this along purely as an ex- 
ample of how the use of a timely sub- 
ject or topic of national interest, even 
though used unwittingly, can step up 
interest in an advertising piece. 

C. F. Keyser, 
Advertising Manager, Shakeproof 


ELECTRICA 
WORLD... 


Lock Washer Company, Chicago. 
a 


Monaghan Made 
Advertising Manager 

Gerald F. Monaghan, formerly with the 
sales division, Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J., 


manager, 






been appointed advertising 
Ransome Concrete Machinery Company, 


Dunellen, N. J 





"Packaging Parade" Appoints 
Davis Director of Sales 





Frank N Davis, for twenty years vice 
pre sident il d sales manager, The National 
Provisi has been appointed director 
I es P Pa I Chi igo 
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DISTRIBUTION ENGINEER 


“...I usually go through the ads for new equip- 





ment and tools.” 





































VICE-PRES. IN CHARGE OF OPERATIONS 


‘“... 1 always look at all of them. I would say that 
they (the advertisements) are just as valuable to 


me as the articles.” 


} INDUSTRIAL POWER SALESMAN 


“The ads are very important to me. They are the 
first place where I look to get ideas on new equip- 


ment and apparatus.” 


SUPERINTENDENT OF METERS 
I like to keep up with what is going on. I always go 
through the ads — they are a good way to find out 


what is new.” 


CHIEF ENGINEER 


‘The advertising is as carefully read as the text and 


» 0 I feel it is as valuable to my department.” 


SYSTEM PLANNING ENGINEER 


‘Usual procedure is to first look over all the ads. 
Advertisers’ Index is something I use a lot. Have 
been occasions when I sent requisitions into New York 
office for equipment I’ve seen advertised and found 
out later the manufacturer has a branch office out 
here in the middle west. I suggest you give these 


branch offices in all your ads.” 


\ LIGHTING ENGINEER 


These ads are always interesting to look over — 
est place I know of to keep up with any new stuff 


oming out.” 


TRANSMISSION ENGINEER 


Advertising ranks high in calibre and always ob- 


erve it closely for wire ads.” 
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SUBSTATION SUPERVISOR 


“I give the advertising pages as much time as any- 


thing else.” 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


“I think the advertising you carry is about the most 
valuable part of the magazine to me. I think it does 
more to keep me up on new developments and trends 


in the industry than anything else.” 


PROTECTION ENGINEER 


“To me the ads are just as important as the text. 


They are one of the sources I have for buying.” 


LOAD DISPATCHER 


“ELECTRICAL WoRLD advertising is studied and fre- 


quently used.” 


SUBSTATION ENGINEER 


“Look at the ads —consider this an important fea- 
ture. Have major problems on design work and 


through the ads it helps solve things.” 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 


“Read the advertising as much as I do the magazine 
itself. For new equipment out, the ads are usually 


the first place you find it.” 


SYSTEM OPERATOR 
“I read the ads — pick out my ads, anything per- 


taining to line of work.” 





De 
Electrical World 


Serving a Huge and Ever-Growing Market 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42d St., N.Y. C. 
No. 11 of a series of factual messages designed to 


demonstrate that GOOD ADVERTISING in a leading 
business publication will invariably increase sales. 
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SPACE PLACED IN ALL BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1938-1939 


46 


16 


88 


6 


to IND 


\ ed frot rem 
Pages Used 
1939 1938 
Batt Ba Durstine & Osh 
I eee eer eT Tee 8.380 8,154 
Lord & Thomas...... . 4,431 4,023 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, I: . 4,388 4,309 
|. Walter Thompson Company 3.801 3.688 
G. M. Basford Company......... 3,665 3,320 
The Buchen Company........... 3,557 3,328 
Campbell-Ewald Company*....... 3,367 2,964 
Murray Breese Associates, ae 2,940 2,721 
Evans Associates, Inc............ 1.966 1,687 
Rickard & Company........ 1,923 bar 
Arthur Kudner, Inc............. 1,701 1,174 
The Griswold-Eshleman Co....... 1,691 1,709 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace. Inc 1,602 1,561 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn.. 1,601 1,502 
Hazard Advertising Corporation... 1,528 1,239 
[he Aitkin-Kynett Company...... 1,515 1,282 
SOOEE hs GOON. Es oc cccccnrcecs 1,496 1,314 
Horton-Noyes Company.......... 1,491 1,383 
D'Arcy Advertising Company..... 1,488 597 
MacLaren Advertising Co., Ltd.... 1,395 1,429 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc 1,329 1,404 
Marschalk and Pratt, Inc......... 1.294 1,707 
Gardner Advertising Company.... 1,260 1,194 
United States Advertising Corp.... 1,242 1,419 
Geare-Marston, Inc............. 1,207 1,201 
The McCarty NS A wa ehe ob 1,148 890 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc... 1,101 1,079 
Buchanan & Company, Inc....... 1,071 1,056 
Walker & Downing............. 1,070 865 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc......... 1,044 1,010 
Hutchins Advertising Company... 973 601 
Sutherland-Abbott ............. 957 769 
Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc...... 936 950 
Russell T Kelley eeceeteeeeseseeses 921 945 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inx 905 732 
Western Advertising Agency...... 886 800 
J. Stirling Getchell, Inc.......... 857 653 
R. E. Lovekin Corporation. . 848 771 
Maxon, Incorporated.......... 836 1,071 
Rogers, Gano & Gibbons, Inc Sl1lL 1,016 
DO eee 805 930 
Van Auken-Ragland, Inc......... 783 763 
Ronalds Advertising Agency...... 782 753 
Newell-Emmett Company, Inc... 765 642 
Calkins & Holden..... errr T ae 363 
wo) ee 761 736 
James Thomas Chirurg Company. . 758 777 
Compton Advertising, Inc........ 742 775 
Norris-Patterson, Ltd. (Montreal).. 724 722 
E. M. Freystadt Associates, Inc. . 717 919 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising... .. 674 796 
Critchheld & Company........ 660 474 
Charles L. Rumrill &@ Company.... 62 549 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company 652 64 
Hays MacFarland & Company.. 630 559 
Rogers @ Smith...ccccccccs 622 460 
Moser & Cotins, Inc........... 602 507 
The Fred M. Randall Company.... 599 603 
Oakleigh R. French & Associates 594 487 
Fred’k A. Spolane Company.... 587 516 
Root-Mandabach Advertising 
CO Pe eee cues 585 489 
Gerth-Knollin Advertising Agency. 580 570 
The Cramer-Krasselt Company 574 685 
Ed Wolff & Associates 572 478 
Fox & Mackenzie... . ; 571 570 
Landsheft and Warman, Inc. 552 753 
Wm. B. Remington In 549 644 
Fred Glen Small pees 528 410 
J Horace Lytle Compar 525 572 
Davies and McKinney 52 366 
McLai Organizatior S11 565 


Ewald ¢ f New York 


ISTRIAL 
Rank 
1939 1938 
72 99 
72 107 
72 64 
75 87 
75 56 
ry 83 
78 52 
79 77 
80 74 
81 100 
82 92 
83 84 
84 73 
85 164 
86 112 
87 104 
838 65 
89 142 
90 120 
91 94 
91 129 
93 85 
94 75 
95 121 
96 79 
97 92 
97 146 
99 76 
100 110 
100 97 
102 78 
103 82 
104 90 
105 121 
106 158 
107 Qf 
107 Of 
L109 7 
110 101 
lll 111 
112 102 
113 80 
114 103 
115 276 
116 145 
116 123 
118 134 
119 90 
120 144 
121 150 
122 133 
| 
123 115 
125 149 
126 127 
126 109 
128 123 
129 208 
130 197 
131 163 
131 125 
133 136 
134 128 
134 113 
136 125 
137 108 
137 86 
139 106 
139 116 
141 134 

rincludes 


MARKETING by the 


Kreicker & Meloan, Inc 


Weston-Barnett, 


Agencies 


William Jenkins Advertising...... 
neces © Company. ...ccccccess 
The Bayless-Kerr Company....... 
D. P. Brother & Company, Inc.... 
Smith-Hoffman-Smith, Inc........ 
SS Pee 
Peterson & Kempner, 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc.... 
Harry B. Green & Company...... 
Erwin, Wasey & Company7....... 
Terrill Belknap Marsh Associates. . . 


po eee 
Theo. M. Martin Company....... 
es EG Er ka wes ces cones 


eee 
Ralph C. Dombrower Company, Inc 
O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc.... 
Averell Broughton Advertising 
PD cane chee ennde seavenas 


Behel and Waldie eececeseceeeeces 
Frank Best & Co., Inc........... 


R. C. Smith @ Son, Led.......... 
Mace Advertising Agency..... 


Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc......... 
Lamport-Fox & Company......... 


The Franklin Industrial Service, Inc 


Swafford and Koehl, Inc......... 


Doremus & Company............ 


John A. Cairns & Company....... 
te Oe Sas anendeencene eee 
John W. Odlin Company, Inc..... 
Chas. Dallas Reach Company..... 
> Ea Ra da cccbtcwewevns es 


>. ©. Beer Caompamy....ccccccccs 


Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc......... 


Davies and McKinney........... 
Inc eeoeceseseereen 
Cecil & Presbrey, Inc 
Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc..... 


The Parker Advertising Company. . 


Allen, Heaton & McDonald, Inc... 
WW. Gh Bee CIN, oo cc csccces 
Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc...... 


John Gilbert Craig.............. 


A. J. Denne & Company, 
Roland G. E. Ullman Organization. 
Caldwell-Baker Company......... 
Sommers-Davis Company......... 
Meermans, Inc 
Ray K. Glenn Advertising........ 
Wendell P. Colton Company...... 
The Arrick Company........... 
Wade Advertising Agency........ 
The House of J. Hayden Twiss.... 
The Ridgway Company, Inc...... 
Williams & Saylor, Inc.......... 
Commercial Advertising Agency, 
DR et pee ee eee eed ae ee Ks 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell......... 
, Pe eee Te ee 
Pe DR cipeccnaeecess 
J. Uy BR, ERCORPOCNEE.. . occ ccccs 
Earl M. Cummings Advertising.... 


The Carpenter Advertising Company 


Roeding & Arnold, Inc.......... 
NO OC cc caansceeude 
Geo. H. Gibson Company........ 


O'Dea, Sheldon & Canaday, Inc eee 


Industrial Advertising Agency 
The Simpers Company........... 
Byrde, Richard & Pound......... 


Erwin, Wasey & Company of 


(Continued on Page 66) 


Minnesota 


Pages Used 


1939 1938 
506 345 
506 319 
506 510 
501 368 
501 582 
486 404 
478 610 
473 415 
463 441 
460 343 
459 357 
458 395 
453455 
431 205 
428 308 
417 331 
412 480 
410 248 
409 288 
402 351 
402 274 
400 394 
393 426 
392 285 
391 411 
390 357 
390 240 
384 416 
380 311 
380 348 
377 413 
376 405 
370 360 
367 285 
367 217 
366 350 
366 350 
356 ose 
355 338 
350 310 
349 335 
348 412 
345 334 
344 80 
342 241 
342 280 
340 260 
335 360 
334 ©0242 
331 228 
330 261 
324 

324 300 
322 236 
322 276 
322 312 


320 280 
309 140 
308 153 
306 212 
306 278 
301 257 
296 275 
296 307 
294 278 
291 316 
291 376 
287 325 
287 299 
282 260 
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k During the first six months of 1940, STEEL recorded a gain of 20.4% in display advertising 
space compared with the first six months of 1939. This compares with an average gain of 
10% for 79 industrial publications, including STEEL, as reported by Industrial Marketing. 
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{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64} 
SPACE PLACED IN ALL BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1938-1939 
As compiled from reports made to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING by the Agencies 

Rank Pages Used Rank Pages Used 
1939 1938 1939 1938 | 1939 1938 1939 1938 
142 105 Sidener & Van Riper, Inc........ 279 329 216 202 Anderson Incorporated........... 162 149 
143 150 Picard Advertising, Inc.... 276 228 216 225 Samuel C. Croot Company, Inc.... 162 125 
144 169 Houck & Company........ 272 198) 218 206 The Hubbell Advertising Agency.. 160 142 
145 138 G. E. Hatch Advertising......... 271 257 219 229 Wheeler-Kight & Gainey, Inc..... 157 122 
146 ... E. W. Sann and Associates.... 270 ai 220 219 Edward W. Robotham & Company. 156 129 
147 143 Hutchinson Advertising Company 269 244 220 205 Edward Cave Company.......... 156 144 
148 132 a,  DeOONNED. .ciccceeces . 267 263 222 eee Lee-Stockman, Inc......ccccececs 155 Pr 
148 171 Morrison Advertising Agency.. 267 194 | 223 184 Julian J. Behr Companv......... 154 172 
150 372 x hipper i 263 25 224 190 Walter E. Battenheld Company. eee 153 162 
151 159 Baker & Baker & Associates, Inc... 259 506 1 Zao) 20S Fe CER Mec icevecenssnccacs 152 149 
152 167 Paulson-Gerlach & Associates, In 258 201 226 ... The Vanden Company, Inc..... 151 
ea eee 258 306 | 227 196 Van Matre Pharmaceutical Adv 
154 181 Ralph Dalton & Associates... . 2545 174 0) ee ee 150 154 
154 148 R. D. Northrop Company..... 255 239 7 ie a ere 148 93 
156 140 Howard Swink Advertising Agency 254 249 228 209 E. D. Wolaver Advertising Agency 148 139 
157 204 Coleman Todd @& Associates....... 253 148 230 285 J. R. Hamilton Advertising Agency 145 74 
158 146 Baker Advertising Agency, Limited 251 240 See BED By Ble SE OS it enetsseiccsss 145 135 
158 129 Donovan-Armstrong Advertising 251 274 232 246 Foltz-Wessinger, Inc........... 143 103 
160 189 Simmonds & Simmonds........ 247 165 232 265 William Hoffman and Associates... 143 88 
161 117 The Davis Press. Inc... 245 297 234 210 Eldridge a ere 142 137 
162 118 Carl Liggett........... 144 295 234 222 Midland Advertising.......... 42 126 
163 156 The Emery Advertising C. 4] 219 236 316 The Lyle T. Johnston Company... 139 58 
163 176 Snow. Bates & Orme. Inc......... $] 183 See Se. Di Be SI cue etdcewean eax 139 108 
165 183 Carter. Jones & Taylor Advertising 238 225 Woolley & Hunter, Inc........ 137 125 

ENE ee te 237 173 239 231 Grover J. Johnson.............. 135 120 

166 17 The Key Advert go ( ny 5 190 | 240 234 Campbell-Sanford Advertising Co.. 134 117 
167 152 John O. Powers Company..... 234 230 241 214 Howard H. Monk and Associates. 133 133 
167 Bronson West........ ee 234 ae ee errr ee ere 133 118 
169 155 Earle A. Buckley Organizati 231 220 243 278 Perry-Brown, Inc........... 132 78 
169 17 Horace A. Laney............ 231 189 24 220 Stanley Pflaum Associates... .. 131 127 
171 437 Advertising Producers Associated... 23 259 245 317 Gotham Advertising Company. 130 57 
171 154 Beaumont, Heller & Sperling..... 230 221 246 303 Eastman, Scott @ Company....... 127 66 
173 206 Louis E. Wade. Inc.......... 228 142 PE en OK, We x sivdnedeccenens . 126 77 
174. Leon Livingston Advertising Agency 225 ee } 248 195 R. E. McCarthy Adv. Agency..... 125 156 
175 Almon Brooks Wilder, Inc... . . 222 ... | 249 220 Dan B. Miner Company..... 123 27 
176 179 McDaniel-Fisher & Spelman, Inc... 221 180 250 214 Lavenson Bureau............ 122 133 
177 162 Lucius I. Wightman, E.E.M.E..... 220 214 251 268 Paxon Advertising............... 121 56 
178 222 Robert L. Hance....... po .. Jee 126 251 255 Zimmer Advertising Agency....... 121 94 
179 139 Harold S. Chamberlin and Associates 214 256 253 238 The Purse Company hnthety iat i ttl leg a a 120 115 
179 Irwin Vladimir & Company, Inc.. 214 eo 254 222 Keelor & Stites Company....... - Id 126 
181 175 Hart Lehman Advertising..... eos 211 187 254 261 Clark B. Kelsey................. 119 92 
182 161 Evans & LeMay........... . Se 215 254 212 The Krichbaum Company........ 119 136 
183 170 Chester C. Moreland Company.... 206 197 | 254 236 Lampher & Schonfarber, Inc...... 119 116 
183 141 Oswald Advertising Agency, Inc 203 249 258 268 Realservice Advertising Agency, Inc 117 86 
184 176 John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc... 203 183 Bee ee ey es a wb Orewsaeanee sda 117 114 
184 246 Willard G. Mvyers............. 203 103 260 254 Charles A. Rawson and Associates. 115 95 
187 131 L. W. Ramsey Company.... 198 268 261 249 Norton Advertising Service....... 114 102 
188 191 Carter-Thomson Company.... . 197 161 262 232 C. Franklin Brown @& Co......... 113 119 
189 201 McClure &@ Wilder........ js 150 263 240 Meredith & Company, Inc..... 112 111 
oo rere Jt te 194 218 263 210 Wearstler Advertising, Inc........ 112 137 
191 187 Jerome G. Galvin Advertising Co.. 193 168 265 278 A. J. Slomanson Associates, Inc... 111 78 
191 174 Frankel-Rose Company........... 193 188 | 266 246 RR. CU. Beet, Enc. .ccccccccsccccs 110 103 
193 181 Lee S. Biespiel........... ay 190 174 266 272 The Crier Advertising Service..... 110 84 
193 178 Shappe Advertising.............. 190 182 266 250 Owen W. Middleton............ 110 101 
195 198 Scheel Advertising Agency...... 185 152 269 187 Grace & Bement................ 108 168 
196. Artwil Company.............. . 184 “ee 270 217 Beaumont and Hohman Inc. (Atlan 
196 194 Scott-Telander Advertising Agency. 184 158 ta and Omaha)............... 107 130 
196 168 Watts, Payne—Advertising, Inc... 184 200 270 261 Cahn, Miller & Nyburg, Inc...... 107 92 | 
199 153 Brandt Advertising Company..... 18] 222 272 244 J. Clement Boyd................ 106 105 | 
200 185 W. J. Williams Advertising Agency 179 171 | 273 257 Ratcliffe Advertising Agency...... 104 93 | 
201 217 E. W. Reynolds & Company, Ltd.. 178 130 274 240 Wood, Brown & Wood.......... 103 111] 
202 192 Stewart, Hanford @ Casler, Inc.... 177 160 | 275 403 Hoelke-Martine Adv. Agency..... 100 13 
203 119 The W. E. Long Company..... 175 289 276 243 Merrill Symonds................ 99 106 
203 229 R. Marshall Advertising....... 175 122 277 275 «Alexander & Brandt.........--.. 97 82 
203 98 Stack-Goble Advertising Agency. 175 346 re, ee 96 87 
206 216 Johnson, Read & Company....... 174 132 279 273 Advertising Associates............ 94 83 
207 198 The Merrill Anderson Company. . 173 152 i) eee a a 94 - 
208 71 Mitchell Advertising Agency. Inc. 172 477 281 266 The Benison Company....... are 92 87 
209 200 Byer &@ Bowman............ ‘er 170 1s, | 281 --» Cory Snow, Inc.............4.. 92 ee 
209 159 MacDonald-Cook Company... .. . 170 Sie S GES. SAF GROOM SUR 6s lnc sncsc cance 91 125 
211 164 Holden, Graham & Clark, Inc..... 168 205 283 303 Associated Advertising Agency, Inc 91 66 
211 85  McCann-Erickson, Inc. (Cleveland) 168 171 283 257 Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc...... 91 93 
213 ae i a 167 125 283 308 The Symons Company cece eeeeees 91 63 
713.—« Warwick & Legler. Inc.......... 167 ne: 287 284 Michigan Street Car Advertising Co 90 74 
215 234 J. G. Proctor Co., Inc.. cian ae 117 (Continued on Page 68) 
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to Advertising Agencies: 


You placed an impressive volume of advertising in business papers in 
1939. And the record shows that more advertising was placed in The 
lron Age than in any other publication. 


ADVERTISING VOLUME IN 1939 


No. Pages 


The Iron Age 3,957 


3,261 
2,764 
Other Publications 2,318 
2,188 
2,060 


Etc., etc. : 





The Iron Age is tops in more ways than advertising volume. It is tops in a sub- 
scription price of $6 in U. S., $8.50 in Canada and no cut rates for two-year sub- 
scriptions. Ninety-two percent of subscriptions are bought voluntarily by mail and 
81°/, renew. No free distribution. Paid circulation has risen steadily every month 





this year—almost 3,000 new subscribers in first six months of 1940. There you 
have reader acceptance not matched by any other publication in the metal-work- 
ing industry. 





The Iron Age is tops in reader surveys conducted by manufacturers among their 
customers and prospects. In 69 such surveys The Iron Age was in first place 54 times. 


Your recommendations to clients will be favorably received and wisely made if 


| they include THE IRON AGE for the metal-working industry. 
| 


THE IRON AGE 


A Chilton © Publication 
100 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGe 66] 
SPACE PLACED IN ALL BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1938-1939 | 
As compiled from reports made to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING by the Agencies 
Rank Pages Used Rank Pages Used 
1939 1938 1939 1938 | 1939 1938 1939 1938 | 
289 339 R. D. Allbright Advertising...... 89 40 361 420 Russell H. Van Tine Advertising. . 50 8 
289 335 Richard T. Brandt, Inc....... “a 89 44} 363... Jimm Daugherty, Inc............ 49 oe 
289 291 J. O. Buckeridge & Associates..... 89 71 363 328 Charles F. Dowd, Inc............ 49 49 | 
289 360 Darwin H. Clark Advertising..... 89 3] 365 328 William D. Andes Design & Ad- 
289 302 Wilson Advertising Agency. ac 89 66 re ee ae 48 49 
194 272 Ingalls-Miniter Company ........ 88 83 365 366 Robert C. Russell, Inc........... 48 27 
Be Sak DN CIO 5.0 ck ooo nen ss és 88 100 | 367 180 Gundlach Advertising Agency.... 47 179 
294 283 Keller-Crescent Company......... 88 73 | 367 S20. FR F.. Wess cows ctccsess 47 52 
294 236 Paul Teas, Incorporated.......... 88 116 367 387 George Wilfred Wright.......... 47 18 
ee See: Ae Ps bie 60 8 dsc ees 87 GO 370 397 BORGO, BGs ic ccccicses ee 46 32 
298 311 Bryant Advertising.............. 87 60 | 370 344 Bertram Reibel Advertising... ..... 46 39 
298 277 Charles M. Gray and Associates... 87 78 | 372 . Philip J. Meany Company........ 45 oe 
301 270 Alfred Colle Company........... 85 85 372 251 Frederick Seid . Advertising...... 45 100 
301 298 <A. W. Lewin Co., Inc......... se 85 GB i S74. Sil. Ri B. Ce Ces cdc ccces: 44 60 
303 294 Jessop Advertising Company. . 83 70 | 375 311 Flack Advertising Agency........ 43 60 
303 277 James G. Lamb Company...... - 83 78 376 338 Watson & Company............. 43 42 
305 ... Kenneth B. Butler & Associates... 82 od 377 366 Sidney Garfinkel Adv. Agency.... 42 27 
305 276 B.D. Iola Company............. 82 79 | 377 ... Gross-Schoenwald, Inc........... 42 oe 
10s 284 Spooner fo ee 82 74 377 325 Media Counselors........cceccces 42 50 
308 339 Joseph R. Gerber Company...... 81 40 377 351 Russell M. Seeds Company....... 42 36 
SOG: DER GOTO, BiGic cc caccesecsscs 81 89 381 351 Stewart H. Ankeney Adv. Service. 41 3 
308 282 Fred G. Knapp Adv. Agency..... 81 76 ie ee rere rr er 41 13 
$11 311 Lester Harrison Associates, Inc.... 80 60 | 381 344 Fort & Company................ 41 39 
311 245 Fred A. Hinrichsen Adv. Agency. . 80 104 | 381 330 L. W. Wendt Company......... 41 47 
313. 260 Morse International, Inc.......... 79 92 385 323 Advertising Agency Service....... 40 51 
313 305 The Victoria Company........... 79 65 385 339 Voyle Clark Johnson............ 40 40 
7) ae ae ee 8 52 385 372 Walker Advertising Agency....... 40 25 
315 295 Gillham Advertising Agency...... 77 1s =) UCU, CU RAC eer rete 39 37 
315 317 Henry J. Kaufman Advertising... 77 57 389 363 Booth Pelham & Company, Inc.... 37 28 
315 292 The Randall Company........... 77 71 389 361 Sam P. Judd Advertising Co...... 37 30 
315 309 Tyler Kay Company, Inc......... 77 61 389 366 The Zlowe Company............ 37 27 
320 366 Frederick-Clinton Company....... 76 27 392 355  Lockwood-Shackelford .......... 36 35 
320 289 LL. F. McCarthy & Associates. ... 76 72 a. oe a eee 35 ll 
322 376 The Conner Company........... 74 24 | 394 400 William J. Small Agency......... 34 14 
323. 302. Harry Clatfelter Advertising...... 73 67 395 ... W. O. Nettleton & Associates. ... 33 a 
te ee 72 47 395 351 Unwin Advertising Agency....... 33 36 
324 166 Midwest Advertising Agency. . ' 72 204 395 372 Joseph S. Vogel & Co........... 33 25 
5. 28 Oe ee Be. cktceceves 72 43 Ae OO eee 32 32 
Se we EE. 0.0 cna c nes eaters 71 va 398 346 Manternach, Inc................ 32 38 
328 325 S. R. Leon Advertising, Inc....... 70 50 398 319 Charles E. Vautrain Associates, Inc 32 54 
329 306 Ball & Davidson, Inc............ 69 65 | 401 387 Kelly, Stuhlman & Zahrndt, Inc... 30 18 
329 299 Morton H. Cowen.............. 69 68 SOR ave Pe I 6b ko oc cccisvvces 30 : 
331 289 Ambro Advertising Agency, Inc... 68 72 403 400 Walter E. Thwing, Inc........... 29 14 
331 +... Raymond Spector Company....... 68 a 403 351 Westco Advertising Agency....... 29 36 
333. 295 F. A. Hughes Company, Inc...... 67 70 | 405 415 J. J. Auerbach Company......... 2 9 
334... Wallace W. King............ aa 66 a 405 370 Stanley W. Foran Adv. Agency... 28 26 
335 372 Geo. J. Provol Company.... roe 66 25 403 ... Kotula Advertising.............. 28 i 
Se SO Re We in 6c vce snnsceccs 66 160 ieee. eee 28 32 
337. ... Raymond R. Morgan Company.... 64 ie 409 377 Brewer-Weeks Company......... 27 22 
338 348 Vanderbie and Rubens, Inc....... 64 OF | SER B62 BR Ge Be Biba ccc cenccncsx: 27 29 
339 356 MacWilkins & Cole. Inc......... 63 34 411 382 David Malkiel Advertising Agency. 26 20 
340 309 Acme Advertising Agency a pees 62 6l 411 370 J i 26 26 
340 346 Advertiser's Service. Inc......... 62 38 | 413 393 Phil Bradley Advertising......... 25 16 
340 364 Guy C. Core Company......... 62 28 | 413 406 Arthur W. Sampson Company, Inc. 25 12 
340 268 C. Wendel Muench & Company.. 62 86 413 390 William N. Scheer.............. 25 17 
344 289 Barnes Chase Company.......... 61 72 413 378 A. S. Vogan & Associates........ 25 21 
344 292 Harrison-Rippey Adv. Co........ 61 71 | 417 412 Gerald S. Beskin Advertising 
re 61 45 DE attcbhenesndenekeenns 24 10 
344 336 Webber Advertising Agency ee 6l 43 | 417 378 ee OO POR cc ccceccccaccce 24 21 
$48 323 Phelps, Engel, Phelps, Inc........ 59 51 419 409 Edmund S. Whitten, Inc......... 23 11 
348 306 Frank J. Reynolds @& Staff........ 59 65 | 420 409 The Park City Agency, Inc....... 21 11 
350 348 General Advertising Agency, Inc... 58 37 | 420 393 Allen C. Smith Adv. Co.......... 21 16 
350 253 James Millen, Inc............... 58 98 | 420 426 Luther Weaver and Associates... . 21 7 
352 295 Shaw Advertising Agency........ 7 70 | 420 370 Otis Carl Williams, Inc.......... 21 26 
353... John H. Riordan Company....... 56 .. | 424 382 Ryder & Ingram, Ltd............ 20 21 
354 330 T. R. Bauerle Advertising Agency. 55 47 | 424 382 Steketee Van Huis, Inc.......... 20 2( 
354 333 Donald K. Morrison............. 55 45 424 387 Terry Tebault & Dalrymple....... 20 18 
356 257 Freiwald & Coleman............. 54 93 427 393 Whitbey Associates Advertising... 19 16 
356 319 Robert E. Hoeflich Advertising 428 400 Martin A. Pokrass.............. 18 14 
SD nk tka ed natal bins orais < 54 54 429 378 The Benison Co., Ltd............ 17 21 
358 325 F. A. Ensign Advertising Agency, 429 415 Hutchins Advertising Company.... 17 uy 
ers Sa a i 53 50 429 427 Wadsworth & Walker........... 17 ¢ 
359 339 Roy Elliott Company............ 51 40 “a2 «s R. H. Alber Company........... 16 ' 
a eS Se eee 51 40 | 432 412 C. N. Mulligan Company........ 16 l 
361 382 Austin C. Lescarboura and Staff... 50 20 (Continued on Page 70) 7 
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A FEW OF THE AUTHORS OF 
FEATURE ARTICLES IN THE FIRST SEVEN 
1940 ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL POWER 





H. M. MITCHELL R. P. RYNDERS 


Mech. Engr. CARL A. HARRIS | WILLIAM 
The Crane Co. Ref. Supt. Pew: 4 STANIAR 
Calumet Ref. Co Gen. Elec. Co. Mech. Power Eng. 


E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 





V - el 
. 
— 
FRED BUTLER 4 = oo 
Chief Engineer LOWELL € 
Kin &Cc . E. E. FOWLER 
—? JOSLIN Gen. Supt. of all GEO. C. KING 
Chief Engineer Plants—American Cons. Engr. 
Krey Packing Co. Ice Co. Lafayette, Ind. 





(\ 
4¥b 


T. RETTALIATA 
Eng. Dept. 
\llis-Chalmers a 3 
Mia. Cc E. C. ASHLEY 
vaca ae me Cons. Engr. C. C. FURNAS 
New York, N. Y. 


Assoc. Prof. of 
Chem. Eng., Yale 
Univ. 


New York, N. Y. 





>. HESSE 

f. of Eng. Cc. A.HAMILTON T. A. D. JONES 

wing, U. of Cons. Engr. Asst. Ch. Engr. M. A. JENSEN 
Virginia Gr. Rapids, Mich. Kingan & Co. Plant Engineer 


“WHO KNOWS WHAT PLANT 
ENGINEERS AND OPERATING 
EXECUTIVES LIKE TO READ?” 


"Plant Engineers 
and Operating 
Executives Know!" 





AND THAT IS WHY SO MANY ARE COM. 
MISSIONED TO PREPARE SPECIAL ARTICLES 
FOR INDUSTRIAL POWER 


Articles written by these men—in the language 
used for the interchange of information and ideas 
between executives and engineers in their own 
plants—are “readable”. These articles outline 
and explain the steps taken to improve operating 
conditions or reduce production and maintenance 
costs. This is the kind of information plant engi- 
neers and operating executives tell us they like 
to read. 

It is not difficult to have the Editorial pages of 
Industrial Power appeal to both engineers and 
executives when the subjects in which both groups 
are interested are covered authoritatively by men 
in similar positions in other plants. 

Knowing the audience addressed—knowing who 
reads and makes use of the editorial and advertis- 
ing pages—knowing the interest in various types of 
equipment—a_ well-balanced editorial program 
designed to maintain reader interest at high level 
can be carried out. 

“Reader interest” in the media you use is of 
greatest importance right now—when industry is 
speeding ahead because of the needs of national 
defense. 

Because you want your advertising messages to 
be seen and read by the men who specify and buy 
power and plant maintenance equipment—make 
use of Industrial Power’s “measured” reader in- 
terest among the engineers and executives of over 
10,000 of the leading plants in America. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


“The Pocket-size Magazine AU tadustry Reads” 





MAUJER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


'NOUSTRIAL MARKETING, August, 1940 





ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 68] 
\s mpiled from reports made to INDUSTRIAI 
Ra k Pages Used Rank 
1939 1938 1939 1938 | 1939 1938 
> 3 See Oe GR cies ccbecnnewss 16 16 462 4395 
435 412 Advertising Arts Agency........ 15 10 | 467 .. 
435 420 Associated Advertising Agency, In 15 8 467 445 
435 399 The J. Carson Brantley Adv 46 43) 
EE a adi deneseeagedis 15 is | 4/9 44) 
435 The Clark-Collard Company...... 15 Se. 
435 393 ae eee. . oetccees ee 15 16 po p+ 
435 427 D. S. Manson & Associates....... l 6 470 420 
435 ... Howard Ray Advertising Agency.. 15 ' 475 44] 
435 406 Norman W. Tolle & Associates. 15 12 | 475 435 
443 420 John Barnes Advertising Agency, 2am 
De. sdcuvecdasddsvedeatwedsen 14 8 475 43] 
443 299 L. Charies Lussier, EC. cc ccccccs 14 65 479 439 
443 415 Southall Advertising Agency...... 14 9] 479 4495 
443 420 Ray Taylor & Associates......... 14 8 | 
447 393 G. E. Eckert Advertising Agency 13 16 479 43] 
447 390 Carl C. Wakefield.......... 13 Gi =. 
449 420 Ralph Heineman Advertising. : 12 8 482 452 
449 403 Kenneth H. Kolpien Adv. Service 12 13 | 482 441 
449... Newby, Peron & Flitcraft, l 12 a 482 435 
449 406 Ralph L. Power....... 12 12 482 441 
449 390 Sharp Advertising Agency....... 12 17 487 449 
454 441 Ellis Advertising Company...... 11 3 487 445 
454 Lamb Advertising Agency..... 1] 487 445 
454 Parsons, Door & Hume.. L] 487 4195 
454 Sherman & Marquette......... ; 1] 487 
458 Robert E. Clarke and Associats Inc Y | 492 
458 415 Metropolitan Advertising Co. (Lo 492 
NN re ae ) 9 49? aye 
458, Schnake Advertising Agency...... Y 495 15? 
‘$8 361 Barton A. Stebbins.......... y 
46). 431 Advertising Service Agency. S 5 
462 435 Goodkind, Joice & Morgan. 8 4 
462 $27 Ray Mills Advertising Ager S 6 
462 445 Robert & MacAvinche 8 2 


MARKETING by the 


SPACE PLACED IN ALL BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1938-1939 


Agencies 


Pages Used 


1939 1938 
John B. Van Domelen........... 8 4 
eee TE i i.c 0 nds cee oeewe<'a 7 .n 
Leonard M. Sive & Associates.... 7 2 
Westheimer and Company....... 7 + 
The Covent Company...........- 6 2 
Louis Robert Korn Agency....... 6 19 
Joseph Maxfield Company........ 6 6 
Straus Printing Company......... 6 5 
Stone-Stevens-Howcott-Halsey, Inc 6 8 
Brooks Advertising Agency....... 5 3 
Huber and Creeden............- 5 4 
J. W. Pepper, Ee. cccccccccss. 5 “ 
Superior Advertising, Inc........ 5 5 
Dicklow Advertising Agency...... 4 4 
Malcolm-Howard Advertising 
pS PETTUS CORT OTT 4 2 
PD. Ec cee kinuckaewes 4 5 
Rex Ceder eeecesseoeeeseeeeeeeees 3 ee 
Culbreth Sudler Company........ 3 Vy 
rr, 2 sk acai ee 3 3 
Nurseryman’s Advertising Service 3 4 
Peninsular Advertising Agency.... 3 3 
Hollywood Services, Inc eceeeeces 2 2 
W. C. Jeffries Company.......... 2 2 
Déostin. Pram, ERC... ccccccaeces 2 2 
Jay H. Skinner Advertising Agency 2 9 
The Yankee Writing Service...... 2 
Barnes & Company...........-.-. l 
Dake-Johanet Advertising Agency l 
William A. Schautz, Inc......... l ae 
Se: Se MEE cvkcvoebeeencanns Vy 4 
4) gS rer 154,0451Y4 135,044 


Totals for 4 i 
porting for both 
and 1938 








Agencies Increased Placements 


In Business Papers 10% in 1939 


PAGES, 


tor 


PRECEDING 
MARKETING 


@ IN THI 
INDUSTRIAI presents 


the first time an exclusive tabulation 
of advertising agencies and the num 
ber of pages of advertising they placed 
in all kinds of business papers during 
ind 1939, 


used are those which were supplied by 


the years 1938 [he hgures 


invitation to 


All 


the igencies upon co 


operate in this project. 
Standard Advertising 
List asked 
participate and 495 supplied their fig 
ot 453 


to report complete data for both years. 


agencies 


listed in the 


Register Agency were to 


this number, were able 


ures, 


The 495 agencies reporting tor 1939 
placed 154,045 pages of copy of 
copy in business papers during that 
year. The 453 agencies reporting for 


both years placed 148,643 pages in 
1939 as compared with 135,044 pages 
in 1938, or a gain of 10.07 per cent. 
These figures emphasize the increasing 


importance ot the advertising agency 


70 


in the business advertising ft 


much as the gain in business in paper 


during 1939 as compared with 1938 


was only 2.2 
the INDUSTRIAI 


(see IM, Jan., ’40, p. 32). 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
8.380 


Inc., leads the list with 


tor 1939. 
& Smith & Ross, Inc., ranked 
respec tiv ely, 


and. third, 


changed their 
1938. 
fourth 


maintained place 


years, while G. M. Basford Company 


and The Buchen Company 


fifth and sixth, respectively, in 1939, 
exchanged their 1938 positions. Camp- 
Murray 


and 


bell-Ewald 


Assoc 1ates, 


Company 


Breese Inc., 


seventh and eighth places for both 


1938 and 1939. Evans 


Inc., however, jumped from twelfth 
place in 1938 to ninth place in 1939, 


1eld inas- 


per cent, according to 


MARKETING 


Lord & Thomas and Fuller 
having 
relative standings of 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


for 


ranking 


occu pied 


exchanging these positions with Th« 
Griswold-Eshleman Company. Rickard 
& Company held tenth place in 19359, 
but was unable to supply 1938 data 


Arthur Kud 


ner, Inc., moved into eleventh plac 


due to missing records. 


in 1939 from tw enty-second position 
1938. D’Arcy 


pany also made a big jump from fifty 


in Advertising Con 
index 
fifth place in 1938 to nineteenth pos 
tion last year. 

attemp' 


This is the first time 


has been made to measure the parti 


pages any 


second pation of agencies in business paj 
ex- advertising. The annual survey 
industrial advertising budgets 


1939, made by the National Indust: 
both Advertisers Association, shows that 


392 industrial advertisers report 


sixty per cent employed agency se! 
ice during that year. In making t! 
reports, the agencies were asked to 
clude all business they placed in 
business papers regardless of affiliati 


audited, or unaudited in order to 


Associates, 


tablish as true-a picture as possibl 


(Continued on page 86) 
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DUSTRIAL MARKETING 
AS BEEN CONSISTENT” 


“Congratulations on your 25th anni- 
versary!”’ writes Geo. O. Hays, business 
“Your 25 years 
of service through INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING deserves high applause, 


and is entitled to full cooperation. .. . 


manager of Steel. 


Our advertising in your publication has 
been consistent.” 


To Mr. Hays we express our sincere 
thanks for this “high applause.”’ Coming, 
as it does, from the business manager of 
a publication which has rendered out- 
standing service in its field since 1882, 
it is doubly gratifying. Equally gratify- 
ing is the “consistency” with which 
Steel’s advertising has appeared in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


the years. 


through 


It is this same consistency on the part 
of other leading business publishers of 


America in the use of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING which has resulted in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING long carry- 
ing more business paper advertising 
than any other advertising publication— 
a consistency based on the proven value 
of maintaining their sales stories in the 
medium in which industrial advertisers 
expect to find it. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the 
accepted and preferred source of 
marketing ideas, plans, methods and 
policies among manufacturers of busi- 
ness and industrial machinery, materials 
and supplies. It is the only publication 
that has concentrated its whole effort in 


this field. 


That is why advertisers find it profitable 
consistently to tie their promotion to 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING! 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 





Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 








Develop Method of 


Plating Plastics 

@ THERE ARE a number of inter- 
esting developments in the finishing 
industry which will bear watching; 
umong them are the following: 

1. There has been an increased de- 
mand for plated plastics, and two or 
three commercial processes have been 
worked out to enable the securing of 
idherent plated coatings on plastics. 
2. Mechanical equipment for han- 
dling small parts in bulk to enable 
much more rapid production at lower 
cost has been developed. They include 
1utomatic rotating barrel plating units 
und special chute-to-chute transfer 
units. 

3. Chromium plating for wear and 
corrosion protection is being much 
more widely used. Die molds such as 
for molding rubber or plastics are 
being plated with chromium, and re- 
cently, at least two plants, have been 
installed in the United States for elec- 
troplating of internal combustion en- 
gines, such as Diesel engines, out- 
board motors, etc. The chromium 
plating of cast iron pistons and cylin- 
der walls results in a many-fold in- 
crease in life. Marine engines in Europe 
have been plated for several years. 
These installations require high am- 
perages, and a recent installation em- 
ploys 30,000 amperes. 

4. A steady increase in the use of 
bright plating solutions, such as bright 
nickel, cadmium and zinc is occurring. 

Water R. Meyer, Editor, Metal 


Finishing. 


Clay Products Feel 


Preparedness Program 

@ THE clay products industry is 
closely tied-up with the national de- 
fense program. Essential in the making 
of armament are refractories and other 
fire brick products used in the metal 
industries. As the operations in the 
steel industry increase demand for re- 
fractories becomes stronger. With steel 
looking forward to several years of 
capacity production, business in re- 
fractories should match that curve 


closely as the sale of fire brick prod- 


74 


ucts always follows the steel curve. 
In England today there is a scarcity 
of certain refractories—so important 
are these products productions of war 
materials. The capacity of U. S. re- 
fractories plants, however, should be 
able to take care of extra-demand. In 
fact the industry, through its Ameri- 
can Refractories Institute, has passed 
formal resolution offering the facilities, 
both manufacturing and research, for 
the complete execution of the defense 
program. 

Structural clay products will figure 
prominently in the construction of 
military structures. The Army _ has 
used both brick and tile in many sec- 
tions of the country, among the nota- 
ble examples are Randolph Field, ‘The 
West Point of the Air,” in San An- 
tonio, Tex., and the largest training 
camp for airplane mechanics at Ran- 
toul, Ill., Selfridge Field, and others. 
Many of the army barracks, officers’ 
quarters, hospitals, warehouses and the 
like at military posts throughout the 
country have used brick and tile. With 
the conscription of American youth, 


national defense is a long range pro- 


gram, and permanent structures a: 
needed to house the expanded army 

sewer pipe and drain tile will be needed 
to service these camps, air ports a1 

the like. 

In building bombproof  structu: 
reinforced brick masonry should be o! 
definite value. This method of co 
struction has demonstrated remarkab 
properties of strength and is approv: 
earthquake proof construction in Ca 
fornia. Brick is being used exclusive 
in England for the erection of air raid 
shelters and other buildings based o 
tests made by British Engineering Bi 
reaus. The service which reinforced 
brick masonry can provide in defense 
work building should help to expand 
this method of construction. 


In highway construction paving 
brick has an opportunity of service 


in building roads to stand the abuse 


given by heavy motorized military 
equipment which is so prominent in 
modern warfare. — James M. Lancer, 
Managing Editor, Brick & Cla) 
Rec ord. 


Britton on 
Defense Commission 

Mason Britton, vice-chairman, 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, has been appointed supervisor 
machine tools in the Machine Tool S 
tion, of the Production Division, Na 
tional Defense Advisory Commissi 
This section is in William S. Knudser 
division and is under the directio 


Harold S. Vance 


Xs 


7 
\ . 
ee are 


ue ft 
- 


‘ 





oy 


ie 


B hia 


‘ 


Because of his unusual interest in the advertising material of his company, Reuben N. Trane, 
president, Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis., is presented with an inscribed, leather bound 
copy of a new de luxe four-color process Trane Convector Bulletin by H. W. Hoard, £ 

Schmidt Company, printers. Grouped around Mr. Trane as he inspects the book are the 
gentlemen who participated in its preparation by employing some of the same well-known 
Trane teamwork which is a feature of Trane advertising. Left to right: Norman Mears, Buckbee- 
Mears Company, St. Paul, engravers; Mr. Hoard; Jack Beatson, Buckbee-Mears; L. A. Trumble. 
advertising manager, The Trane Company; Fred Pederson, Trane advertising department: 
Arthur Brammer, Minneapolis artist and designer; Ferdinand Sontag, advertising department 
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CONTINUED FROM PaGE 21] 


Gulf’s Campaign 


ng the oils and greases we recom- 

The sales talk to old customers goes 
something like this: 

Mr. Jones, our advertising for the 
past month or so has been featuring 
this booklet, “Gulf Periodic Consulta- 
tion Service.” Maybe you have won- 
dered about it—and wondered what 
periodic consultation service meant. 
The facts are that this plan is already 
. . We have 


had a lot of requests for this booklet 


working in your plant 


—if you haven’t a copy, I would like 
for you to take this one. It is pos- 
sible that I haven’t been able to out- 
line our service to you as well as this 
booklet does Getting down to 
cases, this booklet is a part of our pro- 
gram to bring about a better relation- 
ship with our customers, to help them 
attain the greatest possible efficiency 
from their use of Gulf oils and greases 
... We have been enjoying your busi- 
ness for quite awhile now, Mr. Jones, 


ind hope that you agree with us that 


2] 


get oor ba cine 





For example, they're planning 80% 


ARCHITECTS 


you are getting good results from Gulf 
lubricants. (At this point, the Gulf 
salesman mentions the coédperation of 
men in customer’s plant). The pro- 
cedure outlined in this booklet is the 
standard practice adopted officially by 
Gulf. We are aiming high, for we 
know that a satisfied customer will not 
continue to be satisfied unless his lubri- 
cation improves from year to year.” 
Gulf Periodic Consultation Service 
was announced to industry with a 
schedule of full-page ads in twenty- 
five leading business and technical 
This was fol- 


lowed up by the appearance of another 


publications in May. 


full-page during June in the entire 
list of twenty-seven business papers 
used by Gulf. Both of these ads fea- 
tured the booklet, Gulf Periodic Con- 
sultation Service, and emphasized the 
benefits of planned and controlled 
lubrication with Gulf products and 
Gulf engineering service. A coupon 
was included for the convenience of 
readers desiring to write in for a free 
copy. Gulf will continue to empha- 
size the booklet in its industrial ad- 
vertising until it has been sufficiently 


introduced, and then will return to 


A 


\ 
\\ 


‘ 


{ 











ge ets nee BL —- dE. 


of the $300,000,000 being invested in 
commercial buildings, such as the new 


home office of the Bankers Life Company 


of Des Moines, shown here. They’re 
responsible for 80% of the two-and- 


a-half billion dollar building market. 


anf 


— 
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Read by more Architects than any other publication y 


ARCHITECTURAL 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION, 119 W. 40th ST., NEW YORK 



























featuring its staff of engineer-sales- 
men who are the mainstay of the pro- 
gram. 

Gulf sales representatives have re- 
acted enthusiastically and promptly to 
the new program and are making Gulf 
Periodic Lubrication Service an im- 
portant phase of their solicitations, 
recognizing it as a potent sales tool 
which will get business for them and 
the company. Although it is too 
early as yet to quote definite figures 
and percentages, it is indicated that 
the results noted to date from the pro- 
gram have been highly encouraging. 


Griffin Appointed 

George W. Griffin, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager, “General 
Electric Review,” a technical magazine 
published by G-E. He joined the Gen 
eral Electric Company in Sept., 1937, and 
up to the time of his promotion had been 
doing broadcasting and institutional ad 
vertising work 


Jewell Promoted 

James H. Jewell, formerly assistant 
manager, Agency Sales Department, West 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been pro- 
moted to manager of the same depart- 
ment, responsible for the company’s ap 
paratus products sold through distributors 
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Fleur-O-Lier Campaign 


house channels and are sold at retail 
by electrical dealers, specialty sales- 
men and others. New jobbers have 
recenty come into the field, including 
the paper and twine houses who have 
a natural entree into stores and other 
commercial markets. Fluorescent por- 
table lamps are retailed at regular 
sources. 

While fluorescent lighting may be 
replacing regular bulb lighting to some 
extent, it is also creating a new and 
wider field of use. Bakery shops, bar- 
ber shops, beauty shops, clothing 
stores, drug stores, groceries, meat 
markets, delicatessens, furniture stores, 
hardware stores, hotels, jewelry stores, 
restaurants, confectionary stores, shoe 
stores, taverns, etc., are natural out- 
lets, while the department stores offer 
1 big market. Office lighting by flu- 
orescent lamps is another big field. 
Likewise of great importance is the 
industrial market where better fluores- 
cent lighting may be sold as an aid 
to production and better work. 

The fact that Fleur-O-Lier Manu- 
facturers dared to run a campaign in 
the summer months of June and July 
is significant. Ordinarily these months 
would be considered off-season for 
lighting. However fluorescent lighting 
has advantages to stress in the sum- 
mer such as one-quarter the heat of 
filament lamps, making for much 
cooler light. 

The _ latest 
fluorescent field is a new fifteen-inch 


development in the 


tube for portable lamps. This will 
boost home consumption considerably. 
Hitherto, the eighteen-inch tube was 
the smallest and not as well adapted 
to portable lamp use as the new if- 
teen-inch. Other sizes sold are the 
twenty-four-inch, thirty-six-inch and 
forty-eight inch. 

According to Mr. Foster, the Fleur- 
O-Lier Manufacturers are spending 
ibout $75,000 during 1940. Their 
coéperative campaign is patterned di- 
rectly after the LE.S. Better Sight 
Lamp program. The LE.S. coépera- 
tive program, originated in 1934, has 
tapped a big market for a certified 
lamp of outstanding qualities, paving 
the way for manufacturers who were 
powerless to act alone. The Fleur-O- 
Lier program is doing the same kind 
of a job for the fluorescent light and 
fixture manufacturers. Both General 


Electric and Westinghouse are tying in 
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Fluorescent Facts: 


What you ought to know about this 


newest light source 








— — The mre and shape of the Masts Quoreacent lamp open up 
new opportumties for creative demgn Modern fistures. 
reorssed hghting, comixnetione of venous lengthe end 

ernee cotory make poambie scores of interesting applications 


. Pluoreacent lampe are extraordinardy cool The surface 
rac toes temperature @ eo low thet the lamps can be touched without 
duacomfort The even epread of ight slong the enture surface 

reduces glare to munamur 


3. wHERE ts tT USED? 
Already. many were have been found for tne Marna fuores 


=. ceot lamp ™ stores. resteurants, shops, might clube and 
Lea offers Imdustmal concerne have been quick to reahse its 

~— =P value ese plus hight source for camer seeung. fine eseembiy 
mane . nineete operation and close imapection The World » Fars 


of New Yor and San Frencieco heave demonstrated the 
tremendous possibilities of ste decorative appre: 


Our hghng engencers ail be gted te Cant Rateres te give yew Me right bind of 
termeh you wh ony infermeteon you tnghnng at lowest ceete Ow consuiing 
Need om Beererc ent lngmmng "Ney =) be service |) evedeble te you wthest cost 
ghed te Sete pen sete) he prope foes ae 


ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 











One of the newspaper ads the Fleur-O-Lier 
Manufacturers has prepared for use by utili- 
ties who are promoting fluorescent lighting 


with supporting programs over their 
own names. 

Westinghouse is using Fortune, Elec- 
trical World, Electric Light & Power, 
Building Management, Textile World, 
Automotive News, Cotton, Business 
Week, Ele« tric al Contractor, Factor) 
Management and Maintenance, and 
Architectural Forum. 

General Electric is using Whole- 
saler’s Salesman, Hardware Age, Drug 
Topic S, Electrical World, Neu sweek, 
Business Week, Electrical Dealer, Chain 
Store Age, Progressive Grocer, Pur- 
chasing, Saturday Evening Post, Dr) 
Goods Journal, Iron Age, Electric 
Light & Power, Electrical West, 
Lighting and Lamps, Electrified In- 
dustry, and Electrical South. 

Public utilities are supporting 
fluorescent lighting and a sane program 
of promotion. It is recognized that 
this form of lighting is not adapted to 
all uses but that it is vastly superior 
for many purposes. The future mar- 
ket is acknowledged to be tremendous. 
The growth at present is almost be- 
yond comprehension. According to 
Mr. Foster, the industry turnover is 


almost doubling every sixty days. 





Industrial 
expositions 








Aug. 5-8. Automobile Accessory Expos 
tion, Chicago. 616 S. Michigan Ave 
Chicago. 

Aug. 13-15. National Sign Associati: 
Convention, and International Sign E 
position, Hotel Pennsylvania, Ne 
York. 729 Broadway, Denver, Colo 

Aug. 19-21. National Industrial Stor 
Association, Cleveland. 416 Souther 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 19-23. National Association of Pow 
er Engineers, Inc., Columbus, O. 17¢ 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 16-20. American Hospital Associa 
tion, Boston. 18 East Division St., C! 
cago. 

Sept. 9-12. Track Supply Association, Chi 
cago. 59 East Van Buren St., Chicag 

Sept. 15-21. Industrial Arts Exhibit: 
(Eastern States Exposition), Jacksor 
ville, Fla. Box 1448, Springfield, Ma 

Sept. 16-19. American Mining Congress 
Metal Show, Colorado Springs. 3 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 18-20. National Industrial Advertis 
ers Association, Hotel Statler, Detr 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Sept. 22-25. Super Market Institute (M! 
Products Exhibits), Kansas City, M 
45 West 45th St., New York. 

Sept. 24-26. National Contract Hardware 
Association, Chicago. Fulton Bldg 
Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 24-27. Iron and Steel Expositi 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 1010 Empir 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 26-29. Foremen’s Exhibit (Nationa 
Association of Foremen), Cincin: 
232 Madison Ave., New York 

Oct. 6-13. American Institute of Lau: 
ing, Chicago. Joliet, III 

Oct. 7-11. National Restaurant Associa 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago. 

Oct. 7-11. National Safety Congress © 
Exposition, Chicago. 20 N. Wacl 
Drive, Chicago 

Oct. 8-11. American Public Health A 
ciation, Detroit. 50 West 50th St., New 
York 

Oct. 8-12. Southern Power and Engin 
ing Show, Armory Auditorium, ‘ 
lotte, N. C. P. O. Box 1225, Charlott 
N. C. 

Oct. 12-19. National Dairy Show, Ha 
burg, Pa. 308 Washington St., Chi 

Oct. 14-16. American Photo-Engr 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. 166 E. Van Buren St., Chi 

Oct. 15-17. Bridge and Building M 
Ass'n, Chicago. 900 West 18tl 
Chicago. 

Oct. 18-22. 35th Annual Convent: 
stitute of American Meat Pa 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 59 E 
Buren St., Chicago 

Oct. 21-25. National Metal Congres 
Exposition, Cleveland Public Aud 
um, Cleveland. Hotel Statler, ‘ 
land. 

Oct. 21-26. Dairy Industries Exp 
Atlantic City, N. J. 232 Madison 
New York 

Nov. 11-15. American Bottlers of ( 
nated Beverages, Cincinnati. S 
Building, Washington, D. C 

Nov. 11-15. National Hotel Exp: 
New York. 221 West 57th St., 4 
York 
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; 
Sampling 
good sales point that has been deter- 
mined in advance is to the buyer’s 
proven interest. 

It inspires confidence in its mes- 
sage by its professional, well-groomed 
yppearance. 

4. It asks for the business by pro- 
posing the next move for the prospect 


to make towards the eventual sale. 


Doesn't Want to Be Alone 

Can a sample do a selling job 
alone?” Any merchandising man worth 
his spats, knows, of course, that the 
answer is “No!” 

In common with all advertising and 
promotion this sampling activity must 
be made an integer to the whole sales 
strategy, not an isolated activity, nor 
an appendage. A good sample by it- 
self, like a good advertisement by it- 
self, can’t sell a nickel’s worth of mer- 
chandise. At best, it can only be a 
part of the activity that leads logically 
from production to final sale. It cre- 
ites interest, it provokes the buying 
urge, but it cannot by itself consum- 
mate the sale. A build-up and a fol- 
low-up are both ordinarily required. 

All of this requires the setting up 
of a proper routine for handling the 
entire procedure that will function 
utomatically once the ‘campaign is 
under way. Samples must be sent 
out immediately upon receipt of re- 
quests; the value of a sample can and 
too often 1s entirely lost by slow ac- 


tion here. Plenty of samples should 
be packed, ready for address label, in 
idvanc e. 
Cover-letters if required at all, 
should be appreciative in tone and 
leave the door open for the follow-up. 
The form for these can be standard- 
ized, although industrial samplers often 
find inquirers wanting answers to spe- 


cihe, technical questions in addition 


tO a imple. 

T follow-up of the representa- 
tive should be properly timed, before 
the prospect’s interest has cooled. It 
is my observation that out of a mis- 


taken idea about “high pressure,” too 


mai manufacturers of industrial 


Products allow their sale to die on 


third base through hesitancy to call 


on a prospect after having furnished 
hima sample. “If he wants the prod- 
uct, will say so. . . our prospects 
are busy manufacturers or technical 


men themselves and cannot be both- 


‘red with salesmen calling on them.” 
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This is, I believe, not the case. For 
the number of sales that will be lost in 
this manner, it is my estimate that ten 
or possibly a hundred will be consum- 
mated, sales that just need this added 
personal contact, and direct invitation 
to buy. Many prospects expect it. 


However, no mere routine call 
should be made as a follow-up. If the 
man who is sent is not equipped to fur- 
nish additional, helpful information, it 
would be far better to keep the fol- 
low-up in the form of letters. Indeed 
it is almost invariable routine in suc- 
cessful sampling campaigns to send a 
follow-up by mail, inquiring if sam- 
ples were received, asking for reactions, 
or questions, and fer the business. 

Each company will have its own 
best way of distributing samples; must, 
for instance, determine if and when 
it is better to send them from the main 
office, from branch offices, or by per- 
sonal call. Our experience in handling 
some 250,000 industrial samples in the 
last two years has been that the best 
results, with the best coérdination, are 
achieved when one office, presumably 
the home office, and the advertising 
department therein, handles all sam- 
ples, their preparation, and distribu- 
tion, and all correspondence attendant 
thereto, including the appraising of 
salesmen of names of samplees. 

And one final point, concerning the 
correlative efforts: the parties direct- 
ing the campaign have two additional 
responsibilities: 

1. To explore every possibility of 
secondary factors that will assist in 
the campaign—publicity in the busi- 
ness papers, merchandising the sam 
pling campaign to all sales representa- 
tives, to jobbers, etc., so that they will 
understand, value, and take full ad 
vantage of the effort. 

2. To keep a full record for fu- 
ture use of costs and results, pulling 
power of the various media used in 
offering samples, names of all sam- 
plees, time of follow-up, location of 
samplees, etc. 

In conclusion, sampling to indusir) 
is not simple. For its success it re- 
quires long and careful planning. But 
because it is so fundamental to selling, 
it can prove outstandingly successful 
where those in charge have the in- 
genuity and will take the patience to 


see it through. 


Bennett Appointed Manager 


William C. Bennett has been appointed 
manager, Appliance Sales Division, Coch 
rane Corporation, Philadelphia 
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CHICAGO 
BRIDGE & IRON 
COMPANY 











To tell a// civil engineers about 
its elevated tanks, gas holders, 
atom smashers and other intricate 
steel structures, Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co. has advertised in CIVIL 
ENGINEERING for the past five 


years. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. is an- 
other industrial leader using 
CIVIL ENGINEERING regu- 
larly to cover the important de- 
signers, builders and maintenance 
engineers in all branches of the 
profession ... the men you must 
reach frst. 





The Civil Engineer reads 


a 





AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 








33 West 39th Street @ New York, N. Y. 
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CULTIVATED 


and Sold! 


You get double-barreled results 


when vour advertising reaches the 


same man your salesmen eall on. 


He is industry’s Purchasing Execu- 


tive, the man in industry's large 


plants who can both initiate and 


consummate orders. 


through 


Make 


sure of reaching him 


PURCHASING, the only 


national magazine for Purchasing 


Agents. 


key 


Your advertising in this 


paper gives you complete, 


direct coverage of every centralized 


purchasing unit in the U. S. A. 


Mast 


details from Conover- 


Corp.. 205 East 42nd St., 


New York: 333 N. Michigan Ave.. 


Chicago: Leader Bldg... Cleveland. 


Find rn whey 
PURCHASING 
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has doubled! 








ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JULY ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 


standard 7 x 


Industrial Group Pages 
1940 1939 
a 122 *103 


Air Conditioning & Refriger 
ation News (w) (11Yyx 


Me «etbkevennnees aaa $35 28 
American Builder & Build 

er 71 61 
American Machinist (bi-ew). 226 174 
Architectural Forum ...... 703 695 
Architectural Record ...... 52 46 
Automotive Industries (bi-w) 77 69 
CN a ee ere 94 66 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w)..... 98 90 
Brick & Clay Record...... 21 18 
Bus Transportation ....... 60 65 
Ceramic Industry ......... 29 *33 
Chemical & Metallurgical E: 

| eae 138 126 
Civil Engineering ........ 17 17 
MN 66 5F 
Construction Methods (83¢x 

12) eeeeceeeseeeeeeeeses 6Y 67 
EN RS re 115 67 
Diesel Power & Diesel Trat Ss 

portation ........ see 35 38 
Diesel Progress (84x11)... 29 21 
Electric Light @ Power.... 50 38 
Electrical South .......... 15 12 
Electrical Seer 23 22 
Electrical World (w)...... 147 {173 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

Rare eee 76 67 
Engineering News-Record (w) 131 142 
Factory Managen ent & Main 

a ee er 132 114 
Food Industries .......... 62 52 
RRs err $30 34 
see fee CRED cc cicvcces "§2 49 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 

56 46 
Heating & Ventilating Mag 

We Kuve wnbesuhwceiesa 28 35 
Hitchcock’s Machine Tool 

Blue Book (4x6)... *147 114 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (3 editions).. 94 74 
Industrial Power (44x63) 72 71 
The Iron Age (w)....... 305 288 
Ramey AMO ccccccccevic 36 46 
Machine Design .......... 62 50 
WERCRIMEFY 2c ccccccs a 276 227 
Manufacturers Record ..... 36 36 
Marine Engineering & Ship 

ping Review .......... 78 68 
Mechanical Engineering ... 34 27 
Metal Finishing ......... 45 43 
Metal Progress ......ccccs 66 54 
Metals and Alloys........ 52 46 
Mill @ Factory .....cccce 110 97 
Mill Supplies ......... “si $74 101 
Modern Machine Shop (414 

Ey thseaenvncadens . 163 150 
National Petroleum News 

Te citeeewandvedeneas 90 79 
National Provisioner (w).. 87 114 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) (9x 

. ee peer $*244 §*244 
On] W eekly (w) eeereeeeee $1197 244 
Paper Industry and Paper 

DE “Lepegunce were 65 84 
POGE DE CW Piciscnccecs Mea {69 
Paper Trade Journal (w).. *86 82 
Pencil Points ...ccccccccs 47 44 
Petroleum Engineer ...... $114 117 
et eee ee 63 67 


Publication Advertising 


Continues Gains in July 
@ JULY ISSUES of business papers 


10-inch type page 


1940 
Pr en Te ee eee 155 
Power Plant Engineering... 68 
Practical Builder (10x15) 10 3 
FC Ere rere 31 
Product Engineering ...... 95 6 
Products Finishing (41/)x6/2) 26 
PE ciccinankaeune 67 
Railway Age (w) ........ $143 £8164 
Railway Purchases & Stores. 71 7¢ 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer ....ccccee 95 68 
Roads be Streets eeoeeseseee 51 
Southern Power & Industry 41 
OEE EGP ccccnocessecess $210 ¢ 
Telephone Engineer ...... 25 
Telephony (w) ........--. 57 71 
Te UPOOEE. 2 ccnne eee e 84 % 
Water Works & Sewerage.. 3] 7 
Water Works Engineering 
OE BO err ce +70) 
Welding Engineer ........ 20 
Western Construction News. 56 69 
Wood Worker eceecesees 39 sy 
Wood Workir gv Ma hinery 
(4! 5x6! 7) ae 54 
BE panini nenes 2... 7,063 6.389 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ........ 6 . 
American Druggist ....... 54 
American Exporter ....... 183 
Aut ymobile Tr ide J irt il. ° 37 d 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w). 87 ¢ 
Building Supply News .... 34 32 
Commercial Car Journal... 77 ¢ 
Domestic Engineering ..... 52 $8 
Electrical Merchandising (9x 
Tet ache cee eh Rene eee 34 
Farm Implement News (bi-w) 5] 
Hardware Age (bi-w) ..... $37 7 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Key 
SOOM cccceseeeeceeeceese 5 
Mida’s Criterion ......... { 
NS POPC CC PET CTT ET Ce 69 67 
Motor Age escecececeoseeseos 35 j 
Motor World Wholesale... 6 4d 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
JOUR ccc cccccccccess 2 32 
Sheet Metal Worker ..... 4) +. 
Southern Automotive Journal 39 38 
Southern Hardware ...... 26 ¢ 
Sporting Goods Dealer .... 4 
ee eee 1,432 387 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (1034x 
STP secdsesadececenee r64 65 
American Funeral Director. ; 
American Restaurant ..... 45 35 
Hospital Management ..... 13 ( 
Hotel Management TYTTT Tr 5 
Industrial Marketing ..... $ 
Modern Hospital ececteess 6) 07 
Nation’s Schools ........-. 3 .4 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16 x 7 
ie cerca eae week ere 94 5 
Restaurant Management ... »§ - 
Trafhc World (w) ....... ¢ 
are eee 5 
§Includes special issue Incl 
sified advertising Last issue 
{Five issues. Three issues 
carried 8.61 per cent more 1a) 
advertising this year than tho ta 
year ago according to reports 
1V- 


publications listed in the acco 
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ng tabulation. The volume of busi- 
ness for the first seven months of 1940 
likewise was ahead by 6.09 per cent. 

[he industrial group continued to 
show the greatest gains with seventy- 
nine publications reporting an in- 
crease of 10.55 per cent for the month 
and 6.75 per cent for the seven-month 
period as compared with similar issues 
for 1939. 


[Twenty-one papers in the trade 
group had a 3.24 per cent gain for 
more 


July issues and 3.97 per cent 


business for the period to date as 
igainst the same month and period a 

[he class group as represented by 
eleven papers lost two pages for July 
, 


but still showed a gain of 4.23 per 


cent in business for the first seven 
months over those of 1939. 
In last month’s tabulation, the fig- 


ures tor T hi 


ndicated that they included classified 


Iron Age should have 


idvertising. The six-month figures 
for American Restaurant should have 


read 1940, 303 pages; 1939, 311 
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Engineering Approach 


y reflects his own mental limitations. 
Surprisingly enough, the great ma- 
ad\ ertisers W ill 


ority of industrial 


gree with my contentions and give 
fervent thanks that they are not as 
ther men, failing to see the personal 
mplications in my indictment. They 
will continue to amass a flood of un- 


related trivia, exchange inconclusive 


experiences with other advertisers and 
Ape ccessful mechanical techniques 
without any orderly conception of the 
underlying prime forces. This con- 
tus of the method with the cause, 
the machine with the engineering prin- 
ciple, follows inevitably from a refusal 
t6 think of advertising as a demon- 
science. 

l ttempt a correction of this at- 
titu to take the first steps of an 
ng ring approach to industrial 
idvertising is eminently practical and 
not too difficult. As Gundlach says: 

luring the dawn of a science, 

needs still grope with halting 


general principles, recurring 
fimo as TY . } 7 ? 
time atter time, nave been un 
or 
established 


If s is true, and I for one believe 


statement of those principles 


nich “have been unquestionably es- 
1D] ” should be made—not in 
eXte discussion, but simply and 
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directly, as concisely as a geometrical 
proposition or a chemical formula. 

This it is proposed to attempt in 
coming issues of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. The determination of these prin- 
ciples will be the result of an exten- 
sive appraisal of advertising texts, ar- 
ticles published in recent years, and 
correspondence with scores of indus- 
trial advertising men. This material 
will be digested so that each funda- 
mental found to be universally ac- 
cepted by competent judges can be 
expressed in a single statement, with 
supporting data not exceeding a few 
paragraphs. One principle will be pub- 
lished each month. 

I have always felt and often stated 
that nothing is as hard to get around 
as a fact. Perhaps, as elementary and 
unadorned as these statements of prin- 
ciple will be, the mere listing of what 
is known to be true will prove an ob- 
stacle to the continuation of intuitive, 
tradition-ridden and downright slip- 
shod advertising. It may afford a sound 
foundation for our present practice 
and a starting point for systematic 
progress. It will be, at least, an en- 
gineering approach to industrial adver- 
tising, which should commend itself to 
those whose livlihood is gained in en- 


gineering and industrial marketing. 


Johns-Manville Prohibited 
From Using Certain Terms 


The Federal Trade Commission has or 
dered Johns-Manville Corporation and 
Johns Manville Sales Corporation to stop 
using the terms “entirely mineral,” “min 
eral composition,” “mineral in composi 
tion,” “mineral—not vegetable” or simi 
lar words in describing its insulating ma 
t 


erial known as Rock Cork 


Rickard Appointed 
Rickard and Company, Inc., New York, 


has been appointed by The Army Ord 
nance Association as counsel to assist in 
publicizing the association's activities to 
promote industrial preparedness. THe as 
sociation, a membership organization with- 
out subsidy of any kind, is carrying on 
patriotic work through its national and 
local conferences and its bi-monthly jour 
nal, “Army Ordnance.” 


Borden Heads Own Company 


A. H. Borden, formerly secretary, Ker 
low Steel Flooring Company, Jersey City, 


now heads the Borden Metal Products 
Company, New Jersey, manufacturing 
gratings, safety steps, spiral stairs and 


special floors for industrial plants, refin 


eries, subways, and government work 


Swink Adds Towmotor 


Towmotor Company, Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of lift trucks, has appointed 


Howard Swink Advertising Agency, 
Marion, O.. as sales and advertising 
counsel 
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Metal Working Industry! 


2,000 extra copies of the 
September issue of the BLUE 
BOOK will be mailed to the 
leading industrial plants and 
machinery importers in Latin 
America, without extra cost 
to the advertisers. 


Please rush copy and obtain 
* a good position. 


“Tell your story 
in the Blue Book” 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. 
S08 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 















DON’T WORRY so much 
about 


“RAINY DAYS” 





Will give you ample protection 
against “Stormy Weather.” 








ma naividual , ‘ 
i QUARRY the 


1K 


top paper n the 







Our rate 


Write for 
me card shows 


free market 


survey for a big ratio 
your av 
products icidios 


to dollars of 
advertising 





aa 
wy | 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Building, Chicago 
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The September issue of BLAST 


FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 
will contain information perti- 
nent to the Iron and Steel Ex- 
position, which held at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
September 24-27 

Your advertisement § in 
issue will reach all regular sub- 
seribers, in addition to those 
who will receive the issue at our 
booth at the exposition, 

With 


present rate of 


will be 


this 


production at its 


capacity, you 
in this 


steel 
should be represented 
issue. 

20th 


Forms close August 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 








HEAT TREATING 
Wd ORGING 


Plan now to be represented 
in the September issue of HEAT 
TREATING AND FORGING. 

This issue will contain the 
program, etc., of the National 
Metal Congress and Exposition 


at Cleveland, October 21-25 
and will be distributed from 
our booth at the show This 


circulation will be in addition 
to that going to the regular 
readers Your advertisement 
in this issue will be read at 
a time when interest in equip- 


ment is at its pea 
Make your reservation NOW 
Forms close September 10th 


Regular rates will apply 
HEAT TREATING AND FORGING 
Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
and Forging 
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What 








local chapters of the 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


National 


N. LA. A. News 


Industrial 





Moule Elected President 


Detroit Chapter 


Tom Moule, account 
Wolfe & Associates, 
elected president, 


executive, Seiler, 
Inc., Detroit, has 
Detroit Industrial 
Advertisers, Suc 
ceeding Lloyd R 
Vivian, sales pro- 
motion manager, 
Ditzler Color Com- 
pany Other ofh 
and directors 


deen 





cers 

elected are: Vice 
president: Bruce 
Morse, assistant 
to vice - president, 
Square D Com 
pany; secretary: 
John A. Marshall, 
advertising mana 
TOM MOULE ger, Wolverine 
Tube Comnany; 
treasurer: Charles C. Mercer, sales pro- 
motion manager, Ex-Cell-O Corporation; 
directors (3-year term expiring 1943) 
Charles A. Luck, assistant to general 
manager, Peerless Cement Corporation; 
(3-year term expiring 1942) Wm. J. 
Chappell, advertising manager, The Tim 
ken-Detroit Axle Company; (3-year term 
expiring 1941) Athel F. Denham, Den 
im ©@& Company (l-year term agency) 
Charles M. Gray, Charles M. Gray & As- 
sociates; (1-year term—publication) Phil- 
lip Ruprecht, resident manager, Mc-Graw 

Hill Publishing Company, Detroit 
chapter has 


The name ol tl S Detroit 
I f Industrial Marketers 
Industrial Advert 


closely with 


f Detroit to Detroit 
tisers, in order to tie in more 
the name ol the N I A 
NIAA Conference Plans 
Near Finishing Stage 


The finishing touches are now being 
given the program for the 18th Annual 
Conference and Exposition of the Na- 


4 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association 


c 
to be eld t H tel Statler, Detroit, Sept 
8-20 

While the feature speakers will not be 

ed until late this month, it is 

w known that there will be seven on 
the list divided between three at the open- 
y nit sessl one at luncheon that 
lay and ur more at the morning session 
t tne third day All of the second day 
will be devoted to clinics, two being sched 
uled for the morning and four for the 
ifternoon, to be followed by the annual 
inquet, show, and dance in the evening 
[Iwo othe linics will be held on the 
ifternoon of the first day and two on the 
ifternoon of the third day 

Subjects to be discussed at the clinics 
< is OLLOWS 

Coérdination of advertising with selling 

d how to w active cooperation from 

esme 

Creation of effective copy, layout and 
illustration; and how to test the relative 
ett eness ol our work 

Get the field 
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Increasing direct mail effectiveness 
Measuring advertising results 
How can the advertising depart 


contribute to solution of general comy 


problems? 
Prepare and present an advertising 
gram that management will approve 
Allocation of budgets; and how t 
ganize your work 
Measuring the 
publications 
Market information—how 
use it 
The ruling 


readership of bus 
to get it 
advance 


that 


This 
that 


has stimulated this 
that it is quite 


practice 
means likely 
advance 
accommodations because of the lir 


banquet facilities in the hotel 


Almroth to Lead 


Toledo Chapter 
T. K. Almroth, 


Owens-Illinois Glass 
afhliates, has been elected president 
Toledo Industrial 
Advertising Club, 
succeeding Philip 
Linne, advertising 
manager, Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglas 
Corporation. Other 
newly elected ofh- 
cers are: V ac & 
president: Allen P 
Colby, advertising 
manager, The Na- 
tional Supply Com- 
pany; secretary- 
treasurer: Earl R 
Youngs, assistant 
to advertising man- 
ager, Toledo Pipe ‘Threading Ma 
Company. Philip Linne has been 
to serve as national director 


Beach Made Editor, Manager 


Allan E. Beach, formerly 1 
editor, Modern Brewery Age, ha 
appointed editor and manager, Th 
ers Digest and The Bakers’ Digest 
to his association with Modern B 
Age, Mr. Beach was advertising 1 
Littleford Bros., Cincinnati 


Thomas Appoints Cowilich 
W. B 


Cowilich, formerly ad 
manager, “General Electric Revi 
joined the Thomas Publishing C 
New York, as assistant to O. G 
richs, vice-president. He will « 


sales activities on Thomas’ Regist 


Deibler to Represent 


"Importers Guide" 

R. H. Deibler has been app: 
vertising representative in 
Oregon and Washington for ! 


Guide, New York 


registrat 
may be made this year without remittan 


registrations will receive banque 


advertising mana 
Company and 





T. K. ALMROTH 


@ 


1940 





T! 
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screen halftones, some outlines, some lathe operators throughout the coun- 


square, fairly sparkle, even though all try by five per cent, it will feel that 
unnecessary retouching was elimi- it has contributed its share toward 
nated. The Caxton Company did the more efficiency in turret lathe practice. 


printing; the Art Engraving Company 

made the engravings. The volume is Elinar Rygg Dies 

enclosed in a striking jacket printed Elinar Rygg, assistant advertising man 
ager, Gulf Oil Corporation, died suddenly 
at Pittsburgh on July 19. During 1939 he 
any mechanic would be sure to reach served as director of the Pittsburgh Ad 
vertising Club and was elected first vice 
president for 1940 


in black and gold, making a book that 


for and be proud to own. 

That is the story of the broad- 
visioned educational program of The French Gets General Steel 
Warner & Swasey Company which The General Steel Castings Corporation, 


- — . . Granite City, Ill., has placed its account 
feels that if it will increase the oper- 7s a a 
- _ . oe with Oakleigh R. French & Associates, St 


ating efhiciency and ability of turret Louis 


Scene at the dinner following recent outing 
of the Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phila- 
delphia, with President Walter Gebhart, 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., standing, ready 
to open the evening's festivities. Those 
facing the camera include Franklin Dunlap; 


Stanley A. Knisely, Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., New York; Henry Whittlesey; 1%, \ © 'D) F R N 
J. G. Lamb, James G. Lamb Company; W. 
F. Plowfield, R. M. Hollingshead Corpora- 
tion; H. R. Potter, James G. Lamb Company 
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achine Shop 


Warner & Swasey 


publication is devoted to answering 





problems, which are illustrated with 
drawings or photographs. 

The manual was compiled by J. R. 
Longstreet, a Warner & Swasey engi- e : 
neer, and W. K. Bailey, sales manager. argest ircu ation 
The advertising department handled 


@ 
all the mechanical work involved, in- qi) vering the 


cluding taking all photographs and 
making all drawings, of which there W ki Fi | “4 
are 367 in the book’s 240 pages. In eta - or ing ie 

writing the text, special consideration 
was given to the fact that it would 


be read by both those with limited 


education and mechanical training 
and »perators of long experience and l f R t Th -—" 
skill. The fact that the book would owes a e per ousan 


be used in schools also had to be con- 
sidered in the treatment given the = 
sub; 


T pon has a 7x10-inch page and The Outstanding Advertising Buy 
is bound in maroon Lacrtex buckram, ; ; ; 
ee ne for Reaching this Active Market 


gold stamped. This cover was selected 
dec it is a closly woven material . ae cong tame —_— oe 
: ‘ , ** $3.12 per thousand on page per issue basis. 
of great durability and waterproof and 


dilproof, as it will have to stand some 
ibuse in the hands of operators. A 


Specially prepared glue was used to 











eliminate any possibility of the book 
cracking after it had been used awhile. 
The binding was done by the Forest 
Ci ok Binding Company, Cleve- 
and 
The text is printed on a heavy 
Coat stock which makes the 150 
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8.67 
GAIN 


ROADS AND STREETS showed a 
greater percentage of increase in 
paid display advertising volume for 
the first six months of 1940, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
in 1939, than any of the six weekly or 
monthly national magazines special- 
izing in the engineering construction 
field. The trend of advertisers to 
ROADS AND STREETS is definitely 
established. The momentum is in- 
creasing. It's the best "buy" in the 
construction field. 


ROADS AND STREETS 


A Gillette Publication 
330 So. Wells St. 


angen cuba” 
or USEanoVALUE 
sean 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











KEY EXECUTIVES and 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 


—that comprise the bulk of 
circulation of The Paper 
Industry and Paper World 
directly influence the pres- 
ent day enormous purchases of new 
machinery, equipment and materials 
of this vast market, approaching 
One Billion Dollars Annually. 

If you manufacture products for 
pulp and paper production . ad- 
vertising in The Paper Industry and 
Paper World, reinforced with space 
in the Paper and Pulp Mill Cata- 
logue, will give you an unbeatable 
combination for sales results. 

We shall be pleased to submit cir- 


culation figures and market data to 
prove the importance of our claims. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS. INC. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Measuring Advertising 


the “Tell All” doctrine, but rather to 
get across what I consider another im- 
portant fundamental which has a bear- 


| ing on what you need to find out about 


your industrial advertising. That is, 
HOW the reader reads. You will not 
have to talk with nearly so many of 
them as we have to discover for your- 
selves that the reading of advertising 
in industrial papers is objective and 
not incidental or accidental. 

When advertising functions at all, 
there must be a two way movement— 
of the advertisement toward the read- 
er, and of the readers toward the ad- 
vertisement. In industrial advertising 
there is more of this movement of the 
the 
Advertising is definitely consulted and 


advertiser toward advertisement. 


| studied—not by all readers, of course, 


but particularly by those who have 
any voice in buying and with whom 
That, I 


think, is probably the most significant 


you are the most concerned. 


thing about the reading of industrial 
advertising that we have observed. If 
it is true—and we know it is—then a 
great many industrial advertisers are 
not taking advantage of the peculiar 
opportunity that this condition pro- 
vides. They sometimes remind me of 
the type of salesman behind a counter 
whom we have all met, who spends so 
much time and effort trying to inter- 
est you in the thing you have already 
made up your mind to buy that he 
never gets around to actually making 
a sale. 

First steps, then, are (1) to define 
your advertising objective—just what 
you are shooting at (and the possible 
objectives of advertising are legion). 
(2) Your potential for that objective. 
To what extent can the reader do you 
any good? Or in other words, what 
reason has he to read your advertise- 
ment, or have you to advertise to him? 
There’s plainly no percentage in ad- 
vertising to people who cannot either 


| buy your goods or influence the buying 


in some way. (3) Find out not only 
whether your advertising is read, but 
how, and why and with what result. 
Here we have quite a direct parallel 
between the factors that make up 
readership of editorial offerings and 
those that make up readership of an 
advertisement. 

And let me emphasize that final 
point—with what result? What has 
your advertisement accomplished, of 
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benefit to you, when it has had 
chance to work? Isn’t this plainly t! 
most important objective of any 
search in this field? What can it ma 
ter how many people read it, or ho 
well it reaches the very people y 
are shooting at, how they read it . 
why they read it, if when you get 
through you haven’t seld some part 
your bill of goods? 

There, in a nutshell, or a couple of 
them, is what you need to find out as 
I see it. How can you go about the 
job of finding out these things? 

That, as I told you, we are still 
studying ourselves. Thus far, we have 
come to these conclusions: that the job 
is an exacting one, which requires first 
of all an understanding of the indi- 
vidual advertiser's objectives; second, 
a careful cataloging of all the factors 
that bear upon his potential; third, the 
best research brains that can be put 
into the field. 

But 


the readers are often more intelligent 


we have also found out that 
with respect to advertising, and par- 
ticularly with respect to what they 
want to be told, than are the adver- 
tisers who are advertising to them, and 
they are also responsive to an intelli- 
gent approach. 

I know of no better note to close 
on than a quotation from Juvenal, 
“ALL WISH TO KNOW BUT FEW 
THE PRICE WILL PAY.” 

And the price of all knowledge is 
Cash, Time and Patience. 


> 
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Marketing Vitamins 


pound barrel of flour and get a satis- 
factory distribution. This problem has 
in turn made itself felt in the milling 
machinery field and one company has 
now put on the market a small batch 
mixer which will enable the miller to 
mix a pure vitamin with a small vol- 
ume of his flour in order to prepare 
what might be called a maste: 
The latter then can be added 

flour at the rate of about a pound per 
barrel and be assured of proper «isttl- 


bution. 


mix. 


) the 


Of interest along this line is ‘he OF 


ganized effort under way in the ‘ uth- 
ern states sponsored by the Soft \ heat 
Millers Association of Nashville ‘or 1% 
Bi-Capt flour. First publicity « their 
plans leaked out in an Associate: Press 
Dispatch around the middle of /anv- 
ary. Soft wheat is consumed n¢l- 

| 940 





bl 
Vi 


in, 





lly in the home baking market of 
Southern states where biscuits 
her than bread are the vogue. Bi- 
Capt flour deserves particular note be- 
cause it is fortified not only with pure 
thetic vitamin B, and a small 
amount of special wheat germ product 
known as Viobin, but also with nico- 
c acid which is the pellagra pre- 
ventative factor. The product there- 
fore appears particularly well designed 
for sale in Southern states where pel- 
lagra is largely encountered. 
[hus it may be seen that marketing 
a vitamin product industrially has 
many ramifications and is by far more 
involved than packaging a few attrac- 
tive capsules in a pretty window-front 
box for display on the drug or food 


counters of the country. 
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O.K. As Inserted 


tion Manufacturing Corp. for “De- 
pendable as a Watchdog”—American 
Can for two men sfill talking—Hee- 
kin Can for “You just know she’s 
Beautiful”—Benjamin F. Shaw for a 
monument that looks like a French 
horn and built out of prefabricated 
piping—Micro-Westco for “Dependa- 
ble” (and that’s enough) — Sloan 
Valve for “For a distinguished build- 
ing—a distinguished flush valve” —Re- 
public Steel for “Lucky 
wasn’t looking for loose scale . 

(ouch!)—Jacobs Manufacturing Co. 
tor something about “Responsibility” 
—Sonoco Products Co. for “Precision” 
—Sialey Manufacturing Co. for Hin- 
du rope climbers (“You may not know 
how this is done”)—F. W. Sickles Co. 
for “There must be a Reason!”— 
Granite City Steel Company for ““The 
SIGN of a Better Culvert”—Shar ples 
Corporation for “The Struggle of 
Science’—Timken Roller Bearing for 
babies and “JUST WHISTLE.” 

How can we? 
THE Copy CHASERS. 


Diogenes 


A.B.?. Continues 
"Tell All" Campaign 
: initial meeting of the new fiscal 
ye e executive committee of Asso 
t Business Papers, Inc., last month 
inanimously to continue its “Tell 
motional campaign designed for 
ress purpose of helping advertis- 
more effective use of the white 
ey buy. 
ertisers who really depend upon 
iness paper advertising to carry 
ar les load and use it for the specific 
ry of reducing sales costs, are usu- 
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ally the ones who can present facts and 
hgures that prove its effectiveness,” Ma- 
son Britton, chairman of the board points 
out. 

“Forward looking publishers, therefore, 
are eager to do everything possible to 
induce advertisers to make the most ef- 
fective use of their business paper adver- 
tising and to expect more of it than 
merely ‘keeping their names before the 
trade.’ ” 

Two new members, Hardware World, 
and Photo Technique, were admitted to 
membership The executive committee 
announced that the following publications 
are no longer members of the association: 
Atlantic Fisherman, Embalmers’ Monthly, 
Furniture Manufacturers, Furniture Rec- 
ord, Hide and Leather and Shoes, Hotel 
Bulletin, Ice Cream Review, Milk Dealer 


Shoe and Leather Reporter, Soap, West 
ern Advertising 


Kern of "Link-Belt 
News’ Recovering 

Russell B. Kern, editor, “Link-Belt 
News,” is recuperating from a six-week 
hospitalization following an automobile 
accident and an appendectomy performed 
shortly thereafter. He is expected to be 
back on the job to supervise the next 


issue 


Peterson & Kempner Appointed 


Anemostat Corporation of America, 
New York, manufacturers of high velocity 
air diffusers, has appointed Peterson & 
Kempner, Inc., New York, to handle its 


account 


Overseas, they continue to buy 
to read... and read to buy! 


The *B.P.I.C. SPECIALIZED Export Maga- 
zines now enjoy their highest paid sub- 
scription record in history. 


26,747 overseas subscribers pay CASH to 
receive their copies of the *B.P.I.C. SPE- 
CIALIZED Export Business Papers. 


No other export magazine or group of ex- 
port magazines published anywhere in the 
world comes anywhere near this record! 


SPECIALIZED export papers waste no 
part of your export advertising dollar. They 
are strictly business. . . all business... act- 
ing as regular consultants and accepted 
authorities on business problems. Men 
have to read them—to keep up. 


“BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL, EL FARMACEUTICO, EL AUTO- 

MOVIL AMERICANO, THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition), THE 

BUYERS GUIDE for Latin American Engineering and Industry, and the BUYERS 
GUIDES for Overseas Automotive Distributors. 


BRANCH OFFICES—i6 South Broad Street, Philadelphia; 1427 Statler Bldg., Park 

Square, Boston; Hanna Blidg., Cleveland; 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; General 

Motors Bidg., Detroit; 68 Post St., San Francisco; 517 North Beachwood Drive, Los 
Angeles; 1011 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—prompltly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 











MacRAE’S LEADS 


For almost fifty years the BLUE 
BOOK has been the outstanding 
industrial buyers’ guide. The new, 
completely revised 48th annual edition 
is on the press. In September 14,000 
copies will be distributed to the “key” 
buyers of industrial products through- 
out the United States. 


Again advertisers have shown their 
confidence in MacRAE‘S. Year after 
year they have renewed or increased 
their advertising, proving that we 





increase their business at a minimum 





cost. 


Users and advertisers agree that 


MacRAE'S 
LEADS 


Circulated to 40%, 
more users than any 
similar publication 


Mac RAE'S 
Blue Book 
18 E. Huron St. 


Chicago 
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M-Day for Advertising 


ness friendships on which you must 
depend in the post-war years. Under 
present circumstances this is difficult 
enough, but without advertising it 1s 
dangerously near impossible. 

Such a program offers a real chal- 
lenge to advertising in a _ rapidly 
changing situation. It means a quick 
re-orientation in the point of view of 
many advertising men who have spent 
the last ten years fighting a buyer’s 
market. In many cases it entails the 
use of unfamiliar media to exploit new 
trade channels, and it involves hard, 
detailed labor and rapid action to make 
the emergency advertising factual, ef- 
fective and timely. 

That some industrial advertisers 
have already made a start in this di- 
rection is indicated by examples il- 
lustrated with this article. 

So much for the immediate future. 
Now let’s take a look at some figures 
and see just where we stood only yes- 
terday on foreign trade, and where we 
may stand tomorrow. Then perhaps, 
we can see more clearly what part ad- 
vertising can play in this phase of our 
economic preparedness program. 

In 1938, Europe was our leading ex- 
port market, and took forty-three per 
cent of our export business. Second to 
Europe was Latin America, with 
eighteen per cent. To Asia went sev- 
enteen per cent. To Northern North 


went 


America 


(principally Canada) 


Smash every 


threatens 







7 


wears age? This is « good time to 


Rememimr whet hapowm d 3 


drew « lemon from that evperence 


D- 





fifteen per cent; while Africa boug 
four per cent of our goods and Oceani. 
only three per cent. 

Now, let’s see how the present w 
has upset these percentages. It has 
already wiped out more than half o 
normal European trade. Of Europe's 
forty-three per cent for 1938, the 
United Kingdom alone was taking 
nineteen per cent. Since the war | 
gan, the percentage of trade wit 
Britain has risen far above nineteen 
per cent. Likewise has our trade with 
Switzerland, Finland and Sweden 
creased. May, 1940, exports to Swit- 
zerland jumped 270 per cent over a 
year ago; to Finland, 175 per cent; 
and to Sweden, ninety-one per cent. 

But what is going to happen to all 
this business if Nazi Germany gains 
complete domination over Europe and 
the British Isles? ALL our European 
export trade will then be wiped out. 
Of course, this may never happen, but 
as we so to press it must be taken nto 
consideration. 

It may be wishful thinking on our 
part, but it is hard to conceive of the 
idea that the British Empire will fall 
apart completely. Even though the 
British Isles may be invaded and over- 
powered, the British Empire can es- 
tablish a new seat of control on an- 
other continent—and continue the 
fight against Naziism from there. On 
the other hand, Britain may repulse 
the Nazi invasion of its shore, and the 
war may go on for a number of years, 
on European soil. 


In either event, we are smack up 


Bottleneck that 
American Preparedness 


oe aa 





Hagan Corporation reminds American industry what happened twenty-three years 29° 


when too many companies eager to do their bits were handicapped with faulty power | 
and urges that its engineers and chemists be called in to put their boilers in con 


ants 
tion 
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against the problem of Latin America. 
Next to Europe, Latin America has 
been the greatest purchaser of Ameri- 
can export goods. But it has bought 
only eighteen per cent of our exports! 
Ir could, and might, have bought 
more. With proper cultivation this 
market should stand first in buying 
exports from this country. 

We have been woefully and inex- 
cusably lax in letting Europe snatch 
Latin American business right out of 
our hands. Instead of wooing Latin 
American friendship for the past one 
hundred years, our “take it and like 
it” attitude has antagonized a conti- 
nent of potential customers. 

\s this is being written, representa- 
tives of our government and of the 
twenty Latin American republics are 
meeting in Havana, Cuba, for a con- 
ference which is intended as a step 
toward western hemispheric solidarity. 
Regardless of the outcome of this con- 
ference, it is only a small part of the 
job to be undertaken in the interest of 
unity between the United States and 
its sister republics. We can hardly ex- 
pect that four or five weeks of plan- 
ning at the Havana conference will 
make up for one hundred years of lax- 
ity and indifference in attempting to 
solidify the nations of the western 
hemisphere. 

Here is where advertising can do a 
big job to sell Latin America not only 
our goods, but our good will. Also it 
can be used to convince our sister re- 
publics, at this most crucial period in 
world history, of the importance and 
truth of the motto we our 


use on 


coins: “In union there is strength.’ 


Recently, we have talked a lot about 


being the “good neighbor” to the 
countries beyond our southern boun- 
dary; but we have done little to im- 
plement our talk either with military 
alliances or ties of commercial interest. 


While we have talked, European com- 


petitors have steadily and openly 
gained a foothold in Latin America. 
Can we dislodge them—peacefully if 
Possible, and if so, how? 


We know that Latin American pros- 
Perity depends upon its exports of raw 
materials. Many of these exports are 


the Sa 


ne as our own exports; conse- 


quentiy we find ourselves in competi- 
“on with our southern neighbors in 
world markets. In many instances, 
‘heir surpluses are the same as our own 
surplu S. 

On the other hand, Latin America 
‘’ Vast resources which have remained 
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undeveloped for years. Instead of 


helping our sister republics to develop 


these resources, we have gone to the 
outermost corners of the earth to buy 
the raw materials we might have ob- 
tained next to our own backyard. An 
article in the United States News of 
June 28, covers this subject well. We 
read that rubber grows wild along the 
Amazon; yet Brazil is an unimportant 
rubber producer. Manganese deposits 
are abundant in Brazil; yet we buy 
most of this material from Russia and 
Africa. Practically everything that 
can be grown or raised or mined in 
other parts of the world can be grown, 
or raised or mined in Latin America. 
We must help Latin America to de- 
velop and market these dormant re- 
sources. If we don’t, the totalitarian 
countries will. In a job like this, more 
advertising, like the examples illus- 
must be used to build 


trated here, 


peaceful, profitable relations with 
Latin American business men. 

At the same time, let us not over- 
look Northern North America, Africa 
and Oceania. In 1938, our export and 
import business with the territory be- 
yond our northern boundary was 
about an even break. Fifteen per cent 
of our exports went there; while we 
imported from this region 14 per cent. 
Africa bought 4 


goods; while only 3 per cent of our 


per cent of our 
imports came from Africa. To Oce- 
ania went 3 per cent of our export 
business. We in turn imported from 


What 


latent possibilities of these 


Oceania less than 1 per cent. 


are the 
markets? 

The war has greatly increased our 
business with northern North Amer- 
Africa, with Oceania and 


ica, with 


with Asia. It can be increased even 
more. Countries which have previ- 
ously done the bulk of their trading 
with the warring nations, have now 
found some of their imports cut off. 
These countries want to know where 
to buy similar products, in a hurry. 
The answer is, America; and the way 
to tell the that America has 
these products is through ADVER- 
TISING. 


Despite these obvious opportunities 


world 


for advertising to help defend us to- 
day and hold our markets tomorrow, 
there will be many men in high places 
who will try to tell us that industrial 
advertising is a superfluous luxury in 
the present crisis. 

To them we make bold to answer 
that information is vital, and that the 
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" Tkmew that if L kept at him I'd get an order “ 


Joking aside, orders are 


very easy to get in GLASS 


DIGEST. 


You cover the flat 


glass contractors and job- 
bers; the storefront contrac-— 


tors; the auto glass and 
replacement shops; 
glass, mirror, paint and 


dealers, 


and the 


oil 


as well as leading 


building and lumber firms 
with glass departments. It's 


a one :paper (ABC-ABP) 
and the rates are $75.00 
page. Write for ccmplete 
facts and sample copy. 


GLASS DIGEST 


field 


a 


227 Lafayette Street, New York 
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PUBLISHERS! 
LET ME PUT OVERALLS 
on your heats 


Fea a. 





OR 10 years I have been 

making dreams come true 
for business paper publishers in 
almost 100 fields. Dig up those 
laid away or discarded plans 
that you want to put into ac- 
tion — and let me measure their 
possibilities with a proved yard- 
stick of practical knowledge and 
experience. There is no charge 
for preliminary interviews so 
get in touch with me TODAY. 


HARRY H. COSTELLO 
Publishers’ Consultant 
Suite 1900 Daily News Bldg. 


Chicago 


on 
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Market Analyses + 
Special Editions + Format and Productio 


Sales Promotion + Circulation Management 
Readership Research 


Appraisals and Financing 





" 
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The October National 
Convention issue of 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


will be bigger and better 
than ever 


Forms close Sept. 25th 











we CZ Back Issues 


@ Complete coverage 
of current and back 
issues of trade papers 






and general magazines "Using 
for editorial and adver- Trade Paper 


Clippings in 
Business” 


BACON’S 


tising material. 


CLIPPING BUREAU 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





MODERN PLANT BUILDINGS 


Milk companies erect and maintain modern 
plant buildings. Most milk companies use 
plant visitation sales promotion. Our read- 
ers constitute a good market for building 

materials and equip- 
building 


+ 4 ment and 
l an maintenance supplies. 
j ( Write for sample copy. 





327 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








CONTACT THE COAL INDUSTRY 


THROUGH ITS ACCEPTED 
MEDIUM 





Chicago 
Manhattan Bidg. 


New York 
Whitehall Bldg. 














SCRIBE 


wun 
oc 
=o 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 
COSTS ONLY 
$2 PER YEAR 









American way, the efficient way, to 
spread it is by advertising. Here in 
this country we have an incomparable 
array of business publications, print- 
ing plants, motion picture studios, 
photographers, engravers, illustrators 
and writers trained and ready to tell 
the story of industry’s needs to the 
nation—of the nation’s needs to in- 
dustry—of the nation’s products and 
markets to other nations. 

If we are to defend this hemisphere 
and build a heaithy post-war com- 
merce, this is no time to let these 
powerful forces lie idle. Today is 
“M-Day” for American Industrial 


Advertising! 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 19} 


Movies and Slidefilms 


have injected showmanship and drama 
into the industrial and technical field 
to prove that this kind of product can 
be sold the visual way. 

Only a few points of caution re- 
main when you think about a picture 
for your organizatien 

1. Be sure of your problem. 

2. Be sure of your facts. 

3. Check every point for authen- 
ticity. 

4. Make your story realistic. 

§. Plan your picture for your 
audience. 

6. Make your story as interesting 
as your budget will permit. 

7. Make your story easy to under- 
stand. 

8. Prove every statement you make 
—that requires proof. 


Conover-Mast Adds Roney 


Richard T. Roney, formerly with Van- 
derbie & Rubens, Inc., Chicago, and the 
Chicago Elevated Lines, has joined the 
Conover-Mast Corporation as Eastern rep 
resentative of Plant-Production Directory 


Selz Appointed 

Truck Trailer Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has appointed Lawrence H. Selz Or- 
ganization, Chicago, to conduct an educa- 
tional and sales campaign 





etc., 


Save Money With Vari-Typer 


Thousands of business organizations are saving 
money by using the Vari-Typer . . . 
Type Writer with changeable faces and spaces. This 
machine reduces composition and printing 
costs for forms, bulletins, booklets, catalogs, folders, 
for either Mimeograph or Offset reproduction. 
Investigate the savings possible in your business. 
WRITE TODAY for new demonstration port- 
folic “How You Can Save Money With Vari-Typer” 
. with actual samples of work produced. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


office 


333 Sixth Avenue 


the composing 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


Pursuing its customary vigorous edi- 
torial policy, Railway Age has entered the 
political arena and will do battle for 
Wendell L. Willkie, Republican candidate 
for president, although it declares that it 
has no concern whatever with partisan 
politics and does not pretend to ex; 








the views of the railway industry. “The 
future of business in this country for many 
years to come,” the publication declares 
editorially, “will be determined by whether 


Wendell L. Willkie or Franklin D. R se: 


velt is elected president in Novem! 


Whereas the national income during 
Roosevelt's second term will average only 
about seventy billion dollars annually, ac 


cording to the publication, it predicts that 
the first four years under Willkie will 
average not less than ninety billion dollars 
and will increase to more than 100 billion 
dollars annually. 

While many business papers refrain 
from taking a stand on political issues, 
even though they are vital to the indus- 
tries they serve and to business in general, 
Railway Age, according to Samuel O 
Dunn, chairman of the board, Simmons: 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, and 
editor of the publication, believes this to 
to be one of the most important functions 
of the business press. In the presidential 
campaign of 1896, the publication de- 
clared for sound money and organized the 
railway employes for sound money. Thus 
the publication's declaration in the present 
campaign is not a departure from its regu’ 
lar editorial practice 


Fortnightly Telephone Engineer made 
its debut last month as a companion pub 
lication to Telephone Engineer, now in its 
thirty-first year of publication. The new 
publication is departmentalized and fea- 
tures a new products section open to all 
products applicable to the telephone in 
dustry. Ray W. Smith heads up the edi 
torial staff of both publications. 


io 

The first issue of Geyer’s Office Equip 
ment Digest, a monthly for purchasing 
agents, controllers and office managers of 
large business institutions, made its ap 
pearance last month. James E. Neary 8 
business manager: Donald McAllister, ad’ 
vertising manager, and T. V. Murphy, 
editor 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 70] 


Agency Placements 


the amount of advertising directed 


business and industry through the 
business press. 

Realizing the great amount ef- 
fort which was required on the patt 


of the agencies to compile their §- 
ures for this tabulation, [NDUsTRIAL 
MarRKETING publicly expresses ap- 
preciation of the codperation g 
establish this record which wi!! be 
come an annual feature of th 


lication. 












































